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THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE,. 


——— WHERESOF’ER she is 
Her heart weighs sadly. 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


Tue beams of a summer sunset were gilding 
the ivy-mantled battlements of an old and half 
ruinous castle that threw its dark shadow across 
a narrow stream that washed the base of the 
rugged height on which it stood. The river, 
dark and swollen, where nothing impeded its 
course, broke with a wild and rushing sound over 
the sharp rocks that lay in its bed, wreathing them 
withwsngpvy, foam, among which the lingering sun- 
light glistened like sparks of diamond. 

In ofe of the dim old rooms, through which 
floated the breezy murmurs of the ‘tall. ances- 
tral frees” as they ruffled their foliage against 
the half open lattice, sat two females. One of 
thnk Anne Howard, was of that age when the 
0 
ri + bloom, but the impress of sorrow as well 
as te ellect was upon her beautiful features, and 
it was sad to see how much of the melancholy 
was mirrorgd in the depths of her large, dark 
eyes, which ,gfor many years, had laid as a blight 
upon her heart. Shé*was clad in a simple white 
robe, and hér only.6rnaments were a plain gold 
ring and a circlet of pearls, that partly restrained 
the flow of a profusion of bright raven hair. 

The deepening twilight was gradually filling 
each remote corner of the chamber with gloom, 
and dimming the bright tints of the arras and the 
warm hues of the crimson curtains that fell in 
heavy folds round the bed. The only beam of 
light that yet lingered in the west, broke with a 
faint lustre over a blue velvet mantle that fell in 
rich drapery from an embroidery frame that still 
enclosed one of its corners, where a few of the 
leaves and buds composing the beautiful pattern 
that bordered the garment, remained unfinished. 

“‘T never saw any embroidery so rich, and at 
the same time so delicate,”’ said the companion 
of Anne, as she sat regarding the mantle. 
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» Yes, it is well enough,” replied.Anne, “and 
¢ though it has been a task that has given me some 
Oh! 
Margaret, if Philip Howard, when he looks upon 
these buds and flowers, could only know how 
many of them have been wet with my tears— 
how many—.” Her voice broke, and burying her 
face in her hands, she, for a long time, remained 
: silent. 


pleasure, it has caused me still more pain. 


When she again looked up twilight had deep- 
ened into night. A Inte lying near the open 
casement gave out a few a wild, broken notes as 
the breeze swept its strings. She took it up, and 
with a skilful hand, 
she warbled a little air expressive of the deepest 
melancholy. 


as she touched its chords 


‘‘ Sweet, but far too sad,” said Margaret. 

‘*Nothing can be too sad for the deserted and 
the T may as well say it—the hated wife of 
Philip Howard.” 

‘“‘If he could only see you,’ 





> replied Margaret, 
‘¢he would not, conld not hate you.” 
‘‘Tt is not likely that we shall ever meet again.” 
: said Anne. 
‘Ts it nct a very long time since you saw each 
other?” enquired Margaret. 
‘‘He has never seen me since our marriage, 
which, as you are aware, took place in obedience 
' to the wishes of our parents when we were chil- 
dren. We parted at the altar—he to commence 
his travels on the continent, I to return to my 
paternal home. Unknown to him, I by chance 
saw him once since his return.” 
‘¢ And he has never expressed any wish to see 
; you?” 
‘*Never. On the contrary he has ever resisted 
every measure taken by his grandfather, the Earl 
of Arundel, to bring about a meeting. Flattered 
and caressed at court, if he ever thinks of me at 
all, it is only as the obstacle to his ambitious 
hopes.” 
‘‘What is Philip Howard, that he should look 
‘ higher for a wife than to the ancient and honora- 
ble family of Dacre?” said Margaret. A faint 
smile flitted over the features of Anne. 
‘¢You have not heard then,” said she, ‘*that it 
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is whispered at court that if he were not shackled 
with a wife, he might dare aspire even to the hand 
of the queen.” 

‘*Do not believe it. It is a foul slander invented 
by some person who would add to your discom- 
fort. I only wish that my power was in propor- 
tion to my will, and he should obtain a sight of 
you before he was a week older.” 

‘*Not for worlds would I hazard a meeting, 
said Anne, “‘I now only endure the pain of de- 
sertion. I have not the courage to encounter 
direct marks of his hatted and disdain.” 

‘And yet you intend to send him this mantle 
that you have toiled and wept over for months. 
I would see it on the shoulders of a beggar first.” 

‘¢ Yes, I do intend to send it to him.” 

‘¢ What if he shonld reject it?” 

‘He may, yet I do not think he will. He is 
naturally mild, gentle and generous, and cannot 
find it in his heart to inflict unnecessary pain even 
upon me. Come, Margaret, set the candles near 
the embroidery-frame, for it must be fin‘shed to- 
night.” 

It was near midnight when Anne had com- 
pleted the mantle. Before folding it she fastened 
a scrap of paper to one of the corners, on which 
she had written these words. 

‘*A birthday present from your wife, who, 
though exiled from your presence, never ceases 
to pray for your happiness.” 

A page was then called, to whose care she 
entrusted it, with directions for him to set out 
early in the morning for Greenwich, where the 
queen was then holding her court, and deliver it 
into Philip Howard’s own hands without telling 
him by whom it was sent. 
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‘¢Why so grave this morning,”’ said Sir Ralph 
Hewet, addressing Philip Howard, as they stood 
in the presence chamber of Greenwich palace. 

‘‘It is time for me to look grave, I think,’ he 
replied, ‘‘for I am this day twenty-five years 
old.” 

‘A very venerable age, truly,’ said Lord 
Egerton, who had listened to their remarks. 

‘* And a still better reason for his gravity than 
the weight of twenty-five years,” said Sir Ralph, 
‘tis, that he has been a Benedict for at least ten 
of them.” 

‘Upon my word, Howard,” said Lord Egerton, 
“T always took you to be a bachelor. How hap- 
pened it that you turned your thoughts toward 
matrimony at the tender age of fifteen?” 

‘My thonghts turned as they were guided,” 
replied Howard reddening. ‘My good mother 
and the Lady Dacre laid their heads together and 
made the match between them.” 

‘What prevents you from bringing the wife 
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» they so kindly and considerately provided you 
’ with, to court?”? enquired Lord Egerton. ‘It 
; would surely,” added he with a sneer, “afford 
> her great delectation to witness the high favor in 
; which you are held by all the ladies.” 
} “Ifa man have a clog,” replied Howard, “he 
should, at least have the privilege of leaving it as 
far behind as the chain that fastens it to him will 
; permit. But not a word more—do you not per- 
; ceive that we have drawn upon us the eyes of the 
queen?” 

As he spoke there was a stir near the door, 
and after some slight altercation a page with a 
resolute air elbowed his way to the spot where 

Howard stood, and placing a package in his 
hands, immediately withdrew. 

‘‘A present from some country friend, I will 
wager the lace of my best doublet,” said Sir 

Ralph, ‘for though the little page was sufficiently 
$ malapert, it was plain to see that he had the air 
of a bumpkin.” 

‘*T think that you will lose your wager,” said 

; Howard, ‘‘for I dare say that it is nothing more 
$ nor less than the old felt cloak I took to shelter 
; me from the rain, and purposely left at Sir John 
; Carew’s, and which his careful dame has been at 
; the pains of sending me. A dainty article truly 
to be encumbered with on the present occasion.” 
Elizabeth, whose quick eye nothing escaped, 
3 now beckoned Howard to approach the spot 
> where she was seated in her chair of state. He 
; threw the package on the floor and prepared to 
obey. 

3 ‘Nay,’ said the queen, ‘it is our pleasure to 
} see the inside of the bundle you have so irreve- 
; rently cast aside. It is your birthday, if we mis- 
take not, and we are anxious to see the kind and 
3 quality of so bulky a present.” 

; Howard, who had a kind of presentiment re- 
3 specting the source whence it came, reluctantly 
; took it up, and advancing within a few paces of 
3 where Elizabeth sat, knelt before her. 

; ‘*Rise,” said she, ‘“‘and undo the fastenings, 
} for we are all impatience to see what was 
; thought worthy to be guarded with such mani- 
fold care.” 

i The gordian knot itself proved not more per- 
$ plexing to the fingers of the conqueror than the 
; simple one that the flurried and abashed young 
; man vainly essayed to untie. 

‘*You are a bungler,” said the queen smiling, 
‘and unless yon fear to sever with steel lest it 
should prove an evil omen, a knot that may have 
been tied by the dainty fingers of some sweet- 
heart, we would recommend the use of the dag- 
ger, whose jeweled haft sparkles so bravely above 
your belt.” 

Thus constrained he severed the cord, tore off 
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the envelope, and held up the rich and beautifully ; she received a cordial welcome from the countess, 
embroidered mantle. who was attired with the utmost magnificence. 

Alas! had perception lurked within its shining } Everything around bore marks of preparation for 
folds, of how many vain regrets, bitter sighs and some splendid féte, and she soon learnt from the 
scarce breathed hopes, as the hand of the young } countess that they were expecting the queen in 


wife, with its throbbing pulses, formed the leaves $ 
and buds that now glowed beneath the curious } 
gaze of strangers, would it have been the repo- } 
sitory. 

«By my troth, it is a mantle worthy a regal } 
wearer,” said the queen, ‘‘and methinks it would ; 
be a perilous experiment for you to wear it wless 
you have the courage to brgve the envy of all the 
gentlemen at court.” ; 

Howard received this speech as a prohibition § 
for him to appear in the mantle, and bowing } 
low, replied, ‘‘that as he should be sorry to be } 
an object of envy to any person, he should cer- ; 
tainly abstain from wearing it.” $ 

‘“‘We are glad to find that your discretion ex- § 
ceedeth your vanity,” said the queen, ‘‘ but what 
have we here?”’ and as she spoke she took hold $ 
of the corner of the mantle to which Anne had 3 
fastened the short note addressed to her husband. é 

She eagerly tore it off and commanded Howard ; 
to read it to her. He obeyed with the air of 4 
culprit, not on account of his wicked and heartless g 
desertion of his wife, but because he had received 


from her a splendid gift which it was the queen’s 
pleasure for him to refuse. 

Elizabeth, who could easily read what was 
passing in his mind, dismissed the subject by 
turning to one of her ladies, and making some ‘ 

¢ 


remark relative to her proposed progress with ; 
her court into Sussex and Hampshire. 

re g 
Several weeks after Anne sent the mantle to 
her husband, she received a letter from the vene- { 
rable Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, his grandfather, 
who, on account of declining health, requested $ 
her, withont delay, to proceed to Arundel House 
where he then resided. She commenced making 
immediate preparation for the journey, and was 
so diligent that everything was in readiness the 
following morning. She arranged to spend the 
first night at Elvetham Park, the seat of the Earl 
of Hertford, she being on terms of friendship with 
his countess. Though in September the day was 
warm and sultry, and when she arrived in sight 
of the Park she was weary and dispirited. As 
she drew near she was surprised at beholding the 
Earl of Hertford issue from the Park gate, attended 
by a numerous train of followers, wearing chains 
of gold about their necks, and in their hats black 
and yellow feathers. She sent forward one of her 
attendants to enquire what it meant, but he could 
obtain no satisfactory information. Too fatigued 
to go further, she proceeded to the house, where 





season to partake of the evening banquet. The 
information filled Anne with consternation, for 
she had every reason to suppose that her husband 
would be of the party. She confided to the coun- 
tess her fears, and entreated to be permitted to 
seclude herself in some private apartment till 
after the departure of her guests. 

“‘T shall do no such thing,” replied the coun- 
tess, ‘‘Philip Howard has never seen you since 
you met at the altar, when you were a large, 
awkward girl of ten, and so different from the 
lovely woman of twenty that it will be impossible 
for him to recognize you. You have for his sake 
subjected yourself, during ten long years, to a 
seclusion rigid as that of the cloister, and now 
that fortune has thrown you in the midst of this 
fair revel, I am determined that you shall abide 
the issue of whatever other freak she may be 
pleased to play you.” 

‘*But the queen—I cannot think of meeting 
her, for although she never saw me, I well know 
that she regards me with dislike, and if I should 
happen to catch her eye, there will be no eluding 
her curiosity. My dress too”—and she glanced 
at her riding-habit covered with dust. 

‘“‘There will be little chance for the queen to 
observe you among so many,”’ replied the coun- 
tess, ‘‘and as for your dress, as there is short 
time for you to exchange it, you must go about 
it with the greater diligence, and whatever your 
hastily packed wardrobe may lack, may, I doubt 
not, be supplied from mine. Come, I will myself 
be your tire woman.” 

Saying thus, she took Anne by the arm and led 
her to her chamber. 

‘¢Oh, that will not do,” said the countess, as 
Anne produced a simple black dress. 

‘‘What else should a deserted wife wear?” 


, 


enquired Anne. 

‘‘T shall insist on your wearing this, and no 
other,” said the countess, displaying a robe of 
rich white brocade. 

The boddice, which was closely fitted to her 
fine form, was ornamented with a double row of 
pearls, and a running vine of leaves and buds 
worked with silver thread, while the point lace 
ruffies of such exquisite fineness that they resem- 
bled wreaths of snowy mist as they fell over her 
dimpled elbows, were looped with pearls and 
ribbons of silver gauze. From beneath the cinc- 
ture of a light wreath composed of leaves of silver 
gauze intermingled with pearls, fell a cloud of 
soft black curls in beantiful contrast with the 
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unsullied pnrity of a complexion to which excite- 
ment had imparted the richest bloom. 

‘*T could not have believed you were so beau- 
tiful,’’ said the countess, regarding her with looks 
of admiration. ‘You will eclipse every lady 
present: You may be perfectly sure that Howard 
will not recognize you.” 

_ “This is wrong—very wrong,” said Anne, as 
she beheld herself in the mirror. ‘Instead of 
appearing conspicuous, it is my wish to shun the 
observation of all.” 

‘That would be impossible,” replied the coun- 
tess, ‘‘even should you wear a russet gown, so 
content yourself and strive to quiet your trem- 
bling nerves.” 
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Anne found it impossible for her to follow her 
advice, for at that moment Queen Elizabeth and 
the numerous company forming her escort, ap- 
peared in sight, and she earnestly entreated to 
be permitted to remain in the chamber. The 
countess, however, was peremptory, and play- 
fully forcing her from the apartment, she has- 
tened down stairs that she might be in readiness 
to welcome the queen. Anne, anxious only to 
elude observation, took this opportunity to leave 
the house, and perceiving a pavilion at no great 
distance in the Park, which had been hastily 
erected for the occasion, she hastened to conceal 
herself within it. Though the outside, which 
was covered with green boughs and clusters of 
ripe hazlenuts, had the appearance of a sylvan 
lodge, she found the interior furnished with great 
luxury and splendor, the roof being lined with 
tasteful devices in ivy leaves, and the sides hung 
with arras, wrought with the most gorgeous 
colors. Almost breathless with the haste she 
had made, she sunk down on a pile of cushions, 
glowing with the same rich hues as those of the ° 
living flowers which were there imitated. 

The confused murmur of voices, mingled with 
strains of music, which, at intervals, were borne 
by on the fitful breeze, became louder every mo- 
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ment, and she, at length, stole a glance from : 
the window, fearful that the company were ap- ; 
proaching the pavilion. Much to her relief she ; 
found that the queen had arrived at the hall door, 
where the Countess of Hertford and a fair group 
of ladies were ready to welcome her. She more 3 
than ever rejoiced at her absence from. the scene 
when she caught a glimpse of the mantle she had $ 
sent her husband. With a sudden emotion of joy 
she clasped her hands together as she exclaimed, 
‘the accepted it—he wears it.” It were vain to 
attempt the bitter revulsion of feeling she expe- 
rienced the next moment. The person wearing 


¢ 
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the mantle turned his face full toward her, and 
she then saw that it was not her husband. Till 
she felt the broken reed on which she had leaned 











piercing her heart’s core, she knew not how 
strong had been her hope. Not content with 
refusing the gift over which she had toiled and 
prayed and wept, he had degraded her by be- 
stowing it on an inferior. Agony which might 
have embittered a whole life, was crowded into 
the brief space of afew minutes. But she was 
neither destitute of the energy nor the spirit 
which distinguished the Dacres, and pride, at 
length, came to her aid, so far as to enable her 
to assume the semblance of composure. All at 
once she was startled by hearing petsons speaking 
close to the pavilion. 

‘*Who could it possibly be?”’ said one of them. 

‘J cannot tell,’? was the reply, ‘‘ but snspect 
it was some rustic maid intended to perform a 
part in some pageant. One thing I do know, 
however, she was the loveliest creature I ever 
beheld, and what more than anything enhanced 
the effect of her charms, was the air of timidity 
with which she hastened through the Park, 
afraid, no doubt, that she should be discovered 
and brought back to enact the part assigned 
her.” 

‘‘Why did you not keep your eye on her?” 
enquired the other voice. 

‘*T did as long as I was able, but a thicket of 
evergreens hid her from view, and just as I had 
made up my mind to go in pursuit of her my pre- 
sence was required elsewhere.” 

‘‘ What if she has hid herself in this pavilion?” 

‘*T do not think she has, for her course was in 
a different direction at the time I lost sight of 
her.” 

‘There will, at least, be no harm in looking,” 
said the other. 

Anne, when she heard this, ran to the door 
with the intention of making her escape, but 
finding the persons so near as to render it impos- 
sible, she attempted to conceal herself behind the 
arras. Before she had time to effect her purpose 
one of them had entered the pavilion. He was 
a tall, handsome young man, whose demeanor 
showed that he was by no means ignorant of the 
advantages bestowed on him by nature. 

‘* By the mass, it is she,” he exclaimed, ‘‘and a 
kiss, my pretty maiden, is only a reasonable re- 
ward for discovering your retreat.” 

As he spoke, he hastened to the spot where she 
stood, with the evident intention of claiming the 
reward he considered so reasonable. She did not 
speak, for her eyes were riveted on his compa- 
nion, who, at that moment, appeared at the 
door, but she motioned with her hand to repel 
his approach with an air of dignity and decision 
which could not have been outdone by Queen 
Elizabeth herself. It was Philip Howard, her 
husband, whose footsteps pressed so closely upon 
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his who stood before her in mute astonishment at 
himself for being awed by one whom he imagined 
only a humble village maiden dressed in robes of 
splendor that she might sustain her part in the 
pageant. At sight of Howard her face grew pale 
as death, but the color which had so suddenly 
receded rushed quickly back, for the moment she 
had time for thought she recollected she was to 
him an utter stranger. Determined that neither 
word nor action should betray to him who she 
was, With an effort as if struggling for life, she 
succeeded in crushing down her rising emotions, 
and by the time he was fairiy before her there 
was no trembling of limbs, no quivering of nerves 
—nothing except the crimson spot that burnt on 
either cheek, and a slight compression of her lips 
as if she feared some imprudent word or exclama- 
tion might involuntarily escape them. Howard, 
who attributed her appearance to fear and resent- 
ment, occasioned by the freedom of the person 
with him, hastened to assure her that she might 
consider herself perfectly safe, as neither of them 
were so lost to honor as to presume upon her un- 
protected situation. 

‘Certainly not,” said Howard’s companion, 
“T find that I was mistaken, and humbly beg 
pardon for the pain I unintentionally inflicted.” 

The words of Anne were choked in their utter- 
ance as she essayed to accord the requested par- 


don, for though she could preserve the appearance } 
of calmness while silent, the mere effort to speak ; 


was like breaking down the barrier that stays the 


rushing tide. She stopped short, pressed her hands } 


against her forehead and burst into tears. 


‘*Lady,” said Howard, and he dropped on one 


knee as he spoke, ‘“‘I know not who you are, nor 


will I ask, for vows are upon me which would | 


make the knowledge unavailing; but one thing 


I do know, that the unequalled loveliness which ; 


I now behold must ever retain a place in my 
memory, and I would add in my heart, were it 


not all unworthy to enshrine the image of one | 


whom I feel assured is as spotless as beautiful.” 

He then pressed the hem of her robe to his lips, 
rose and linking his arm within that of his com- 
panion, they left the pavilion together. 

‘‘Stay,’’ said Anne, for the words of Howard 
had awakened the impulse to confess to him who 
she was, but the noise of their receding footseps 
drowned the faintly uttered word. 

After their departure she wept long, but not 
those bitter tears she had been accustomed to 
shed, for a gleam of sunshine now broke from 
the cloud which had so long hovered over her. 
Lost in her own thoughts, she heard not the 
distant sounds of revelry and song. Time too 
passed unheeded, and she was unmindful that 
the shades of evening were fast darkening the 
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, pavilion, when,a hand softly closed over her own 
which lay listlessly on the cushions where she 
reclined. She started up in alarm and beheld 
; the Countess of Hertford. 

$ ‘Owing to the stir and excitement of the 
queen’s arrival,’’ said the countess, “I did not 
miss you at first, but when I did, and found that 
you were nowhere in the house, I began to be 
¢ seriously alarmed. I was. soon relieved, how- 
; ever, by Howard, who came to me to enquire 


about a lady whom he described of transcendent 
p 
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’ beauty, that he had seen in the pavilion.* 
‘* And what did you tell him?” said Anne. 

I tantalized him with 
a story that completely mystified him, and had 


‘Nothing satisfactory. 


the satisfaction before we parted to perceive that, 

spite of his effurts to conceal it from me, he 
as madly in love with his own wife. Be of 
good heart, for I foresee that all will come right 
at last. But you don’t think of spending the 
night here, do you?” 

‘*T cannot again meet Howard,” she replied, 
‘nor can I think of appearing in the presence of 
the queen.” 

‘*No, as affairs have turned it will be better for 
you to risk seeing neither. Look, I have brought 
you a cloak and hood, which will conceal your 


dress, and enable you to pass unobserved to your 
? 


5 


chamber.’ 
Anne put them on, and favored by the dark- 


¢ ness, for night had now completely set in, they 
{ succeeded in gaining a private entrance to the 
} house without attracting observation. 

As the illness of the Earl of Arundel, her hus- 
band’s aged relative, made it imperative for her 
$ to lose no time, before parting with the countess 
it was arranged that she should take her depar- 
‘ ture at an early hour, before the queen or any of 
her court would be likely to leave their pillows 
} after the protracted festivities. 


When Anne arrived at Arundel House, she 
found that the ear] was fast sinking beneath the 
pressure of age and disease. As Philip Howard 
was the lineal heir of his grandfather’s title and 
estates, it was soon after her arrival thought to 
‘ be expedient to send a messenger to apprise him 
‘ of the earl’s situation, but the message was un- 
accompanied by any intimation that his grand- 
father desired his presence. This omission and 
the coolness with which the earl had long regarded 
him on account of his total neglect of his wife, 
would, it was apprehended, prevent him from 
coming, and it was, therefore, deemed unneces- 
sary to inform Anne that any message had been 
sent. 


Night was far upon its second watch, and 
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Anne sat alone by the bedside of the earl. The 
harvest moon looked in at the open casement, 
weaving its mellow beams with the fantastic 
shadows which the heavy bed-curtains, stirred 
slowly by the wind, cast upon the wainscot and 
ceiling; but neither the moon nor the pale night 
lamp could pierce the gloom that seemed piled 
in palpable masses in the remote corners, and 
lurked amid the dark folds of the velvet hangings. 

A heavy sleep had fallen upon the invalid, and 
as she sat listening to his deep breathing with her 
eyes fixed upon the slowly shifting shadows, they 
seemed to assume the shape of funeral figures, 
beckoning her to join them. An awe crept over 
her that thrilled in every vein, and rising from 
her seat she bent over the earl, in order that the 
sight of a human face might dispel her supersti- 
tious terror. All at once he started and opened 
his eyes. 

‘Ah, it is you, Anne,” said he. ‘I thought, 
but it must have been a dream that my grandson 
was standing by me. I remember now that I 
have not sent for him, and it is not likely he will 
come.” 

‘* Do you wish him to be sent for?” she enquired. 

**T do—I wish to see you together by my bed- 
side before I die. Do not wait for morning—it 
may then be too late.” 

*T will make your request known instantly,” 
was her reply. 

She turned to leave the chamber and saw Philip 
Howard standing just within the door. 

‘Ts it possible,” said he, ‘‘that I behold her 
whom I saw in the pavilion at i 

‘*Say nothing of that now,” said she. ‘I will 
tell your grandfather that you are here.” 

The earl, who was again sinking into a kind of 
lethargic sleep, roused himself at the mention of 





Philip’s name, and requested him to draw near } 


his bedside. 

“Philip Howard,” said he, ‘you are the heir 
of my title and all my possessions, but remember 
that my blessing goes not with them unless Anne 
Howard is received into your house as its mistress 
and treated by you as a wife.” ° 


“Why,” said Philip, ‘did you defer telling-me ; 
this till now? A week ago I would have made } 


an effort to obey you—now it is impossible.” 

‘¢ As you please,”’ said the earl, ‘* but remember 
the coronet will not be without its thorns, that is 
bequeathed with a dying man’s malediction.” 


‘‘What can I do?” said Howard. “I might 5 
easily promise all you require, but the blessing 
gained by falsehoods would not sit more lightly 
on my spirits than your curse.” 

The earl waved him impatiently away. 

‘¢ Anne, my child, come hither,” said he. 

Howard started at the name of Anne, but he 
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did not venture to incur the further displeasure 
of the earl by again approaching the bed. 

‘‘ Were it not for you,”’ said the earl addressing 
her, ‘‘ whose happiness has so long been sacrificed 
to that selfish and graceless young man, and were 

3 it not that you must still remain the victim of his 
$ cruelty, I would suffer him to receive his inheri- 
tance in peace, but now—let me not see your 
face, Philip Howard, but listen to your grand- 
father’s curse.” 

‘Stay,’ said Howard, rushing forward, ‘first 
} tell me who this lady is.” 

‘Do you not then know that it is Anne Howard, 
your wife?” 

‘* How should I know it?” said Howard, ‘for 
what resemblance did the girl I last saw at the 
altar, ten years ago, bear to the lovely, woman 
now before me?” 

‘Yes, she must have greatly changed,” said 
the earl, ‘‘and you have always obstinately per- 
sisted in refusing to see her. I might have 
known that you could not recognize her.” 

2 ‘*T have, as you say, been very obstinate, and 











Sin every respect very culpable—so much so that 
? I can hardly hope for her forgiveness, without 
which I must ever be miserable.” 

> Aceustomed to the selfishness and hollow 
> professions that prevail at court,” replied the 
} earl, “you are but an ill judge of the self-sac- 
 vificing devotion of such a woman as Anne 
’ Howard. Her generous heart has been bared 
; before me with all its wealth of pure affection, 
and it is yours all unworthy as you are of the 
priceless gem. All you can now do is to endea- 
vor to merit it.” 

‘‘God knows with what earnestness and sin- 
} cerity I shall set about the task,’”’ replied Howard 
—‘‘but can I hope that my grandfather has judged 
rightly ?”’ said he, addressing Anne, ‘‘it is possible 
that you can forgive the many wrongs I have 
lavished upon you?” 

Anne did not speak, but there was no mistaking 
the eloquent look with which she answered his 
’ appeal as she gave him her hand. 

3 «© Now shall I depart in peace,” said the earl, 
‘Cand may my blessings ever rest on you both.” 
These were his last words. Exertion and 
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$ excitement had exhausted the last lingering 
; energies of life, and sinking back on his piilow 
; he quietly fell into that sleep which can never 
be broken. 

$ Philip Howard, now Earl of Arundel and pre- 
} mier peer of England, withdrew from court and 
; took up his residence at Arundel Castle, where, 
; in company with his wife, he found how superior 
} was the happiness of the domestic fire-side, to 
those seductive pleasures by which he had so 
long been flattered and deceived. The mantle 
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his wife sent him as a birthday present he pur- 
chased back at a high price, and there was not a > 
leaf or a flower glowing on its border that was | 
not dearer to him than the jewels in his coronet. 
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DISTANT RELATIONS. 


BY 0. H. MILDEBERGER. 


; Pon my honor,” said Augustus Cleaveland, 
} placing his right hand on the spot where his heart 


; 
§ 
3 
; 


ought to have been. 
‘*Fie! Cleaveland, cannot you give us a more 
asked Constance 


; Seymour, fixing her large grey eyes on him with 


TO ONE WHO SAID ‘WRITE FROM YOUR HEART.” } 


BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 


Au! woman still 
Must veil the shrine, 
Where feeling feeds the fire divine, 
Nor sing at will, 
Untaught by art, 
The music prisoned in her heart! 


Still gay the note, 
And light the lay, 
The woodbird warbles on the spray, 
Afar to float; 
But homeward flown, 
Within his nest, how changed the tone! 


a most fashionable stare. 
‘Nay, then, on my elegance, if your beauty 


2 so wills it,” said the exquisite, as he sauntered 

> up the apartment, and looked into one of the 

} splendid mirrors with a languid yawn of self- 
'  satisf.ed admiration. 


At this moment the servant announced my 


; entrance, and a second yawn more heartfelt, 
> and consequently more decided welcomed me. 
> Constance was beading a silk purse, or rather 
; affecting to do so; the last new novel was on 
the table, and the leaves were divided at page 
: three by a gold pencil case, to denote where her 
‘ morning studies had terminated. Her mother 
; seated in a distant part of the room was reading 


$ the ‘“*Art of Beauty,” while her daughter was 


Oh! none can know, 
_ Who have not heard 
The music-soul that thrills the bird, 
The carol low, 
As coo of dove 
He warbles to his woodland-love! 


practising its wiles. They were a goodly group, 
but by no means a singular one. 
Now in the house where I sketch this picture 


‘ I am one of those care-for-nothing animals de- 
¢ nominated ‘distant relations’’—an old bachelor, 


¢ moreover, with more money than airs, and con- 


The world would say 
°T was vain and wild, 
Th’ impassioned lay of Nature’s child; 
And feeling, so 
Should veil the shrine, 
Where softly glow her fires divine! 


$ sequently I am allowed to make rude remarks 
which are not resented, and to do rude things 
¢ which are unnoticed. 


‘Oh, that’s just like my 


¢ cousin!” from the fair lips of Constance, or the 
§ faded ones of her dignified mother, always ex- 
$ onerates me. 


Now as I grievously dislike this 


$ said Augustus Cleaveland whom I have brought 
3 on the scena, and as my young cousin is abont to 
¢ add him to the number of my ‘‘ distant relations,” 
} there were moments I included him in my little 


SONNET. 


BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


Ox! weary not of suffering sent from heaven 
A messenger of God’s, to teach the soul 
The noblest lessons unto mortal given, 
Endurance, fortitude, and self control, 
While milder virtues follow in its train: 
Sweet sympathy that bids us keenly feel, 
And probe with gentle hand another’s pain, 
That we with soothing words the wound may heal: 
Divinest charity, faith’s warmest glow, 
And clear eyed duty spring from founts of woe: 
The purest hearts by sighs are purified, 
And those who float upon griefs bitter stream 
Drink from the light of Paradise a beam, 
Which proves through sorrow’s waves to bliss they glide. 


¢ trance had interrupted. 
; awfully hard upon me—if mine is not the finest 
? horse in New York may I be thrown the next 
$ time I mount him.” 


¢ bon queries, and so it chanced this day. 


‘*No, but ’pon my soul!’ recommenced the 
lover, resuming the conversation which my en- 
‘“*You, Constance, are 


‘‘Such an event would create little surprise,”’ 


; said I, dryly, ‘‘the scum always runs off first.”’ 


‘“‘ Ah, that’s just like my cousin!’”’ half smiled, 
half pouted the bride elect. 

“Why you know he stumbled, Cleaveland,” 
said the mother pettishly, ‘‘or you would have 
not offered him for four hundred and fifty to 
Geelet.” 

‘“No, on my veracity!’ cried Cleaveland, “I 
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only thought that in case of such an event Gelet’s 
head might as well be broken as mine.” 

‘‘T should apprehend,” said I, once more ming- 
ling in the conversation, ‘‘that there was little 
risk of such a catastrophe; the fall might perhaps 
cause some little sensation after your decease, 
for as soft substances are the most susceptible, 
there might be an awkward bump on the skull, ; 
which, however, the phrenologists would doubt- } 
less determine, did not exactly denote any parti- ; 
cular quality.” ; 

There was a pause; Constance curled her lip 





ungil I read on it had I not been a bachelor, with 3 
a good fortune, she could have been as bitter on 3 
me as I was on her lord elect. However, I had 3 
learned in the few moments of my stay that $ 
Augustus Cleaveland was a horse jockey; and I 
moreover knew that Gelet was his friend. ; 

‘‘So you bought the large emerald at the sale 3 
the other day, did you not?” asked the mother of 
Constance, internally marvelling that it had not $ 
yet been transferred to her daughter. 

‘‘T faith, yes,” replied the exquisite, with a 
knowing wink, ‘‘and quiz me I was near bit— 
took it to Marquand’s to have it mounted for Con- 
stance, and he found a flaw; so I had it put up ; 


again, and told old Mrs. Bingham, the nabob’s 

wife, in confidence, that it was unique, and she 
bought it at sixty dollars more than it cost me— } 
ha! ha!’” and Augustus Cleaveland laughed as | 
heartily as tight stays and affectation —! 
permit. ; 

Strange! thought I then no man ever lacked ; 
intelligence to be a knave; so this suitor of Con- } 
stance was a swindler. 

‘‘ Apropos de vin, Constance,’’ continued the 
lover, ‘‘D’ Aubry and I drank the bet last night.” 

“JT should imagine you were a little en l’air, 
Cleaveland,” said the lady, calmly, as she added 
another bead to her purse. 

‘**Pon my conscience, I was not en l’air to my 
knowledge, but this morning I discovered that 
some plebeian had incarcerated me in the watch- 
house for having sung an opera air somewhat 
above concert pitch.” 

At this period of the conversation I took my 
leave, with the pleasant conviction that we were 
about to engraft a horse jockey, a swindler, and 
a drunkard on the family tree! I was afraid to 
stay longer, lest I might be further enlightened } 
on the merits of this honorable suitor of my fair 
cousin. But all these are mere venial errors, 
I am told—the offsprings of fashion. Augustus 
Cleaveland is caressed by a large and wealthy 
circle; he rides fine horses, attends the Italian 
opera; eats, drinks, walks, yawns and gambles 
fashionably; is in fact (so says the mother of 
Constance) in every respect the husband she 


& 











should have selected for her daughter—he is rich, 
well looking and fashionable. Constance Seymour 
is a sensible girl, but she has out flirted some score 
of danglers, and now she prefers matrimony and a 
fuol to independence and self-respect. She must, 
she does see his folly; but she shnts her eyes 
against conviction, and treats reason like an in- 
truder. Will she do this when she has been a 
wife twelve months? I only fear that if by the 
period I have mentioned Angustus Cleaveland 
has not broken either her heart or his neck, she 
will wish ske had hearkened to the warning voice 
of a ‘‘distant relation.” 


WOODS IN SPRING. 
BY ELIZA 8. PRATT. 


How beautiful! how beautiful! 
The forest cool and sweet, 

The broed limbs waving overhead, 
The moss-turf at my feet! 


The clear brook laughing clear and wild 
Amid this world of bliss, 

The hazle stooping to its brim 
As if it longed to kiss. 


And lo! the wild flowers springing round 
Among the shadowy leaves; 

The glory of the garnered year 
Their infant cradle weaves. 


How sweetly innocent they look, 
All turning to the sky, 
As if they had a sowd to give 
When they fold their leaves to die. 


One silver bell—oh! it is mine! 
The first one of the year; 

I'll press thee to my eager lips, 
Sweet flower, how doubly dear! 


And list—what music murmuring ? 
’Tis the poem of the Spring, 
The wild and fitful melody 
God’s little songsters bring. 


How thrillingly and sweet it comes— 
The air is full of song, 

As underneath the trembling boughs 
The rich notes gush along. 


Soft—soft—I scarce may dare to breathe, 
Is this God’s temple-dome, 

And bends he from the flashing skies 
To build an earthly throne? 


His finger-prints are burning here 
On every new-born flower, 

The minstrel harpers thronging round— 
Oh, God! I feel thy power! 


Hush, hush, my harp-strings! be ye mute 
And still at Nature’s voice; 

While yet in breathless ecstasy 

I'll linger and rejoice. 
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THE THREE ERAS 


IN THE LIFE OF WOMAN. 


GIRLHOOD. 


‘* A BEAUTIFUL and happy girl 

With step as soft as summer air, 
And fresh, young lip, and brow of pearl 
Shadowed by many a careless curl 

Of unconfined and flowing hair. 
A mind, rejoicing in the light 

Which melted through its graceful bower, 
Leaf after leaf serenely bright 
And stainless in its holy white, 

Unfolding like a morning flower 
A heart, which like a fine-toned Jute, 

With every breath of feeling woke, 
And even when the tongue was mute 

From eye and lip in music spoke.” 

— WHiTTIER. 
Such, in the language of one of the sweetest 


poets, is a picture of what, many think, the 
brightest and happiest period of woman’s exist- 
ence. From the fairy child, whose sunny smiles 
and gleesome laugh, summon a thrilling recollec- 
tion of by-gone times to even the seared heart of 
the aged, whose light step chases the butterfly 
and the bee, whose springing elasticity of spirit 
makes her heart indifferent alike whether the sun 
shines or clouds lower, she merges gradually into 
the light-hearted, yet timid girl, beautiful in the 
early development of intellectual powers, and 
beautiful too in the possession of the yet unop- 
ened treasures of a warm and loving heart. 

She has been taught, while yet a little child, 
that God made the earth and all things therein, 
her infant voice has lisped prayers at the throne 
of an Almighty whose care and goodness she 
scarcely comprehended; but now she looks upon 
the glorious works of His creation, upon the far 
off heavens circling above the earth, and glowing 
with the light of the great sun, or gemmed with 
those countless and mysterious orbs, to attain 
a knowledge of which wise philosophers have 
studied long, weary years almost in vain; she 
thinks of the myriads of human beings endowed 
with immortal souls like herself, that over every 
one is exercised the same good care, and that 
His eye traces the windings of every heart, and 
a feeling of deep awe and reverence within her, 
acknowledges His presence. This makes her 
humble, trusting. 

The unsuspicious, guileless innocence of the 
young girl, her pure and unsophisticated heart, 
with the warm, living fountain of her affections 
ready to gush at every kindly touch, the brilliant 
sunshine of her temperament, her capacity for 
tinding sources of enjoyment at all times are her 
loveliest endowments. ‘Toward her friends she 
cherishes the most fervent and lively attachment. 
There has been nothing of the world’s care and 
trouble to dampen the ardor of her youthful 
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feelings. She is full of life and joyousness, like 
a fine picture with the dew and the fresh verdure 
of morning glowing in the sun’s full light. She 
has passed the season of childish griefs and 
annoyances, her mind is opening to a fuller 
appreciation of its own powers, she scarcely 
entertains a wish beyond the present, the sor- 
rows of the past are all buried in oblivion—she 
is happy. — 

MAIDENHOOD. 


‘Maiden, with the meek, brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies, 
Like the dusk in evening skies. 


Thou, whose locks outshine the sun, 
Golden tresses wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run. 


Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet. 


Gazing with a timid glance 
On the brooklet’s swift advance, 
On the river’s broad expanse. 


Deep and still that gliding stream, 
Beautiful to thee must seem 
As the river of a dream. 


Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of youth. 


Oh, that dew, like balm shall steal 
Into wounds that cannot heal, 
Even as sleep our eyes doth steal. 


And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless heart— 


For a smile of God thou art.””. Lonerettow. 


The opening bud has expanded into the blush- 
ing flower, the gem has been cut and polished 
into exquisite transparency, the sun of the bright 
landscape shines yet more glowingly upon its 
varied beauties. Years have passed on the fir 
head of the young girl, and something of expe- 
rience in the high and noble purposes of life has 
cast a shadow upon her sparkling eye, and given 
a tinge of thoughtfulness to her smiling lip. She 
has learned, by the direction of her own heart, to 
look abroad into the world—that world which is 
still gloomy and beautiful to her, although much 
of the wild enthusiasm which gave spirit to her 
girlhood has departed. Still if she be gifted with 
the treasures of a fervent and glowing imagina- 
tion, her mind may conceive many active sources 
of enjoyment which would be tame to others, 
giving a zest to arduous undertakings, and con- 
juring up visions of rare loveliness. 

She may have caught some whispers of the 
world’s perfidy. But the fresh, untrammelled 
heart never believes that anything can exist less 
open and confiding than itself, and it is a beau- 
tiful trait in the maiden to jnvest life even with 
an ideal glozy, to rely with perfect confidence 
upon the faith of every friend—for if she be 
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guarded by the shield of unconscicus innocence, 
and firm, correct principles, no danger can 
threaten which may not be warded, and mistrust 
or suspicion should never darken the sunniest 
moments of her life. 

The maiden is less selfish in her enjoyments 
than the girl. She knows that in the wide arena 
of life there are thousands as good, as worthy, 
though far less happy tuan herself, and her heart 
expands in sympathy, and glows with kindly 
feelings for every one of God’s creation. Hers 
is the period of disinterested affection. There is 
nothing so bright, so fresh in its earnestness as 
the devotion of the maiden. In her friendships 
she is true and constant. The evanescent dream 
of childish romance has vanished; though she still 
invests beloved objects with every excellency, and 
loves them for the virtues she ascribes to them, 
clinging to them amid all the vicissitudes of life. 
Her heart is like a book, filled with beautiful 
illuminations, though not to the gaze of every 
one shall each leaf be folded open, for beneath 
the quiet and mild, or gay and brilliant exterior, 
the worlding cannot pierce the depths of true 
feeling which she alone perceives, who formed 
and fashioned all. 

It is not alone from the present that the maiden 
derives her greatest enjoyments. Beyond this 
there is a lovely world of hope: a world teeming 
with the most beautiful fancies, and radiant with 
the brightest dreams of the spirit. The very air 
she breathes fills her souls with undefinable sen- 
sations. She goes forth from the gay parlor, and 
with heaven for her canopy, and the trees and 
flowers for her companions, she calls up thrilling 
visions of that, which alas! life never realizes. 
Yet say not that these dreams are idle. The 
young are ever prone to view life’s sunniest side, 
and such imaginings make the heart cheerful, 
and dispose it to cast aside the flitting clouds and 
shadows that might obscure its brightness. 

It is a mistaken opinion entertained by many 


that the maiden is susceptible of repeated attach- 3 


ments, all alike sincere and heartfelt. She can 
never love trz/ly but once, be it first or last. Her 
first love may not necessarily be her true love, 
although those trifling predilections in favor of 
various persons scarcely merit the term of affec- 
tion. They are as different from the one object 
of her holy and devoted love, as are those fine 
pieces of chrystalized quartz from the real dia- 
mond. Their appearance to a casual observer 
may be nearly similar, but test the quality, and 
like the heart, the true jewel is revealed. A 
sensitive and feeling maiden can scarcely love 
unwooed. It needg constant, unremitting atten- 
tions and intimate companionship to make mani- 
fest the tastes and wishes of both—for unlike as 
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the two may seem to the world, there are chords 
in both bosoms that vibrate to the same touch, 
and thoughts that meet an answering response, 
else where is the congeniality that can give rise 
to an enduring affection? And beautiful beyond 
all other dreams is love to the heart of the maiden 
when her judgment follows her fancy’s leadings. 
Hers is no feverish passion, no impetuous and 
resistless torrent, rushing heedlessly over the 
level plain, and turned aside by, perhaps, the 
first serious obstacle, exhausting its strength in 
vain foamings; it is the deep, silent stream, 
winding amid the dangerous cliffs of life, and 
forcing itself quietly between the fissures of the 
very rock that would thwart the progress of the 
torrent. There is so great a charm in quiet and 
true affection, that she who blesses with her 
wealth of love an attached and generous being, 
; winds herself around every fibre of his heart and 
$ becomes as it were indeed, 


; 
3 
; 


} “The ocean to the river of his thoughts.” 


WOMANHOOD. 


“For thou art woman—with that word 
Life’s dearest hopes and memories come, 
Truth, beauty, love, in her adored, 
And earth’s lost Paradise restored 
In the green bower of home. 
What is man’s love?—his vows are broke 
Even while his parting kiss is warm— 
But woman’s love all change will mock 
And like the ivy ’round the oak, 
Cling closest in the storm.” 


HALLeEck. 


I have now arrived at the most beautiful, 
though probably not the happiest era in woman’s 
life; and yet I may be wrong in coming to this 
conclusion. There is not the perpetual sunshine, 
the happy exuberance of spirit, the reckless love 
of pleasure that constitute the enjoyment of girl- 
hood; nor yet the perfect trust and confidence, 
the bright enthusiasm of maidenhood. 

She has passed through the world loving and 
loved—perhaps courted and flattered in gay life, 
or stealing quiety along its humbler paths, and 
she has learned in either situation many sad and 
bitter lessons. She has seen artifice and envy, 
and anger concealed from the outward world, 
yet rankling at the heart; she has seen the full 
tide of affliction rushing upon some devoted ob- 
ject, and she herself has experienced at periods 
that feeling of utter desolation that benumbs the 
faculties, when the well springs of her affections 
have been broken up, and some beloved friend 
torn from her earthly companionship by the rude 
hand of death—she has passed through the ordeal. 
She has gained strength and fortitude to encoun- 
ter all the vicissitudes of life, the energy of her 
character is fully developed, the rich stores of her 
intellect are revealed; she feels the promptings of 
a new and proud life. Nor would she exchange 
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one free thought from that wide world of intellect, 
that field of knowledge which her matured capa- 
city has opened before her, for all the aimless 
pleasures of her childhood. Her appreciation of 
happiness is more just, and her enjoyments more 
heartfelt because she knows how few there are 


bf 


without alloy, and the disappointment of one 
; to calm the ravings of delirium, to soothe the 


> fevered brow, and by her gentle and untiring 


moment makes her turn with keener relish to the 
joy of another. 

It has been said that man surpasses woman in 
depth and energy of intellect, while she excels 


him in quickness and delicacy of perception; and 3 
I believe such is the case, although it by no means 3 
renders him her superior. She was certainly not } 


intended by nature. 


‘‘_____'T9 guide the storm of war, 
To rule the state, or thunder at the bar.” 


All the qualities necessary for properly filling ‘ 


such offices are repugnant to every feeling of her 
heart. But her readier imagination and clearer 
perception supply many a deficiency for which 
men are inadequate. 

Woman is superior to man in the sincerity and 
fortitude of her affections. Unlike the maiden 
she weaves no fanciful charms to adorn the 
object of her love. She appreciates all the 
es—her heart, divested 


actual virtues he possess 
of youth’s ‘‘coleur de rose’’—is capable of the 


most sacrificing love, and if harshly, cruelly 
treated, she sometimes clings with all the energy 
of despair to the remembrance of former kind- 
ness, and living on suffers in silence. 

Where is there a more beautiful character than 
that of the devoted wife? Endeared to her hus- 
band by those loving and noble qualities of heart 
and mind which he only can appreciate, he finds 
in the harmony of his domestic fireside the admi- 
rable arrangement of his household, the ready 
sympathy and interest in all that concerns him, 
a happy remuneration for irksome details of busi- 
ness, for years of toil, and for the greater evils 
that help to sum up the minutiz of life. Does 
the sun of prosperity shine upon him? he enjoys 
not his blessings alone. There is one beside him 
who rejoices with his rejoicing, who smiles upon 
his happiness. But in adversity—ah! then it is 
that the noble qualities of a true woman are un- 
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grief is forgotten, her mind perceives bright vistas 
in a future that is, to him, dark as midnight. In 
after years he may well point to that woman as 
his earthly saviour. 

And place her by the couch of pain amid suf- 
ferings the most poignant. Will not her true 
affection make her heart firm to minister to him, 


assiduity arrest the ravages of disease? Will 
she not 


‘‘____ Trim the midnight lamp, and from her eye, 
Thongh dim with watching, bid soft slumber fly— 
With lightly whispered voice, and noiseless tread 
Steal like an angel ’round the sick man’s bed. 
With tireless patience watch the speaking eve, 
And all unasked his slightest wants supply?” 


Man owes everything to woman. She is the 
author of his being, the mother whose ceaseless 
care ministered to his helpless infancy, whose 


> training first taught his tongue to lisp, and guided 


folded. Strong in her steadfast love in her own } 
pure heart, she comes to cheer his drooping spirits. } 


She listens with apparent calmness, though her 
very soul be bowed with internal anguish to the 


phrenzied exclamations of a disappointed man. $ 


She is the only witness to his deep humiliation. 


She alone knows how faint that heart that‘once } 
beat free with hope. Higher, yet higher rises her § 


determination for his sake, and the small gleam 
of light that probably is the precursor of a bright 
day, is pointed out byher. For his sake her own 


his tottering steps. She soothed the sorrows of 
the boy, she entered into all his little plans and 
amusements, she taught his heart to love God, 
and inculcated precepts and principles that re- 
main with ‘life; for go wherever be will, and into 
whatever scenes, that man has still something 
good within him whose earliest years have been 
hallowed by the teachings of a judicious mother. 
I have now given, as one of the sex, a descrip- 
tion of what I believe to be, what should be, and 
what are the three eras in a trwe woman’s life. 


A LOVE SONG 
BY ROBERT H. DUNLAP. 


I Love thee!—I love thee! 
And why should I fly 

From the wildering charm 
Of thy radiant eye? 

Its spell is upon me— 
I may not depart 

Till its joy-linked fetters 
Are loosed from my heart. 


Though long I have loved thee 
One sweet smile of thine 
Hath cherished Hope’s blossom 

In shade and in shine; 
And the floweret that drooped 
*Mid tempest and strife 
Now sways to the breeze 
In the full flush of life. 


Then why, fairest lady, 
Oh, why should I fly 
From the wildering charm 
Of thy radiant eye? 
One soul-thrilling glance 
From its rich deeps of blue— 
No lover so loyal, 
So ardent and true! 
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THE 


BY CHARLES J. 


MURDER. 


PETERSON. 


in my office, and had just opened the yet damp 


the following paragraph, placed conspicuously 3 


near the head of the first column. 


Dreaprut Mourper.—We learn that an atro- 
cious murder was perpetrated at C » Md., on 
Friday last. The victim is James Wilson, Esq., 
one of the most worthy and influential citizens of 
the state. He left home, it appears, in company 
with a young man named Henry Duval, who had 
lately married a ward of Mr. W. The union, we 
understand, was in opposition to her guardian’s 
wishes, and it is supposed that an angry alterca- 
tion arose concerning it, between Mr. Wilson and 
the young man. High words were heard between 
them, and they were seen entering a wood, in 
which, on Sunday evening, the mangled body of 
Mr. Wilson was found, horribly mutilated, and 
so disfigured as scarcely to be recognazed. The 
whole country is in a tumult. Such an excite- 
ment has not reigned in our district since its first 
settlement. The murderer has fled, but the proper 
officers are already out in pursuit of him. 


A little below was another paragraph, stating 


that the, accused had been arrested the preceding 
evening in our city, and consigned to prison, 
denying, however, all knowledge of the murder, 
and expressing the utmost sorrow for the de- 
ceased’s untimely death. But there was no 
doubt, added the editor, of the guilt of the pri- 
soner. 

I had scarcely finished the paragraph, and a 
host of indistinct memories were crowding on 
my brain, as if at some time or other, I had met 
with the names of the parties, when a faint tap 
was heard at my door, and desiring the person to 
enter, a closely veiled female stole timidly into 
the room, and asked with a tremulous voice if I 
was Mr. Wondering what her mission, at 
so early an hour could be with me, I answered 
in the affirmative, and desiring her to take a 
chair, waited for her to speak. 

A more exquisitely moulded form I had rarely 
It was slight, almost girlish, and had that 
peculiar delicacy which we call aristocratic. Her 
countenance—for cn taking her seat she had put 
aside her veil—was eminently handsome. With 
a fair complexion; a classic outline of feature; 


seen. 


a deep, blue eye, and an expression full of | 


spirituality and feeling, reminding me of one 
of Raphael’s faces, she would, at any time, have 
won admiration for her beauty, but now there 


< » singularly refined. 
newspaper in search of the latest news from the 3 nai . 

: > haps she was another of the victims of misfor- 
Chesapeake, where Admiral Cochrane was at 3 


that time plundering and burning the houses of } neni 
the inoffensive inhabitants, when my eye fell on } : 
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that I felt interested in her history at once. I 
knew that sorrow visits even the young and 
innocent, and might not she be one of these? 


me : ; Her dress, though studiously neat, was coarse, 
I was sitting one morning, at an early hour, 3 


and contrasted with ber manners, which were 
I felt with a sigh, that per- 


tune, living in poverty the life that began in 


“Will you please to read this note, sir?” said 
you p ’ 


a low, tremulous, yet silvery voice. Starting, 


; for [ had been lost in thought, I bowed, and 


taking from her hand a piece of soiled and 
crumpled paper, apparently torn from some 
book, and folded into the shape of a note, I 
proceeded to open and read it. 
tence struck me dumb. 


Its first sen- 
I give it word for word. 

Street Prison. 
Dear ———, 

I know not how to write to you. My brain is 
on fire. I feel as in afever. The Jast two hours 
have nearly drove me mad—but why delay? I 
am arrested, and—good God!—on a charge of 
murder—and that too of the murder of my bride’s 
guardian, Mr. Wilson. Perhaps you will have 
seen an account of it in the papers before you 
get this, and, like all the rest, may believe the 
tale; but oh! as *you remember our school-boy 
days, as you value truth and honor, and justice, 
as you would not break my young wife’s heart, 
do not give credit to the falsehood! 

Come to me. I know not what todo. I am 
in prison, and ironed. Whocan I trust? Even 
this I have procured with difficulty, and my sweet 
wife is the only messenger I can rely on. I have 
no right, I know, to claim your aid except the 
memory of former friendship and of happy days 
spent together, but in the name of that do not 
desert me! H. Duvat. 


The manuscript was hurriedly and incoherently 
scrawled, but at the first glance I recognized the 
handwriting of my old schoolmate, and instantly 
the truth flashed upon me. His was the name 
known to me in the catastrophe of which I had 
just been reading. And could he be guilty? I 
would not believe it. I had known him intimately 
for years; and never had there beena nobler heart. 
True, we had not met for years, and all corres- 
pondence had for a season died away, but I felt 
such a confidence in his rectitude, that I could 
not but think him the victim of either perjury or 
mistake. All this flashed through my mind like 
lightning, and uttering a hasty ejaculation as I 
finished the note, I looked up, and became sen- 
sible that his wife—for that sweet creature was 
indeed she—had been, as I read each word, anx- 
iously perusing my countenance, with that inten- 
sity, which a consciousness that life and death 
depended perhaps on my determinaticn only can 


, produce. 
was something so touchingly sad in her looks, ‘ 


“Can anything be done?” she eagerly asked, 
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losing all diffidence in her engrossing anxiety 
for her husband. ‘‘Oh, Mr. ———, you will not 
desert us. You know that he is incapable of the 
deed, that he is too noble, too good for it; but yet, 
what can be done? Iam buta poor, weak woman,” 
she continued, while the tears, despite her efforts, 
streamed down her face, ‘‘and can do nothing. 
They will perhaps imprison him—they cannot do 
more. Oh! can they? But no time is to be lost,” 
she said, rising, ‘‘for they are to re-examine him 
this morning, and I was so afraid I should miss 
you, that I have been walking up and down the 
street this hour, waiting for you to open your 
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office. You will pardon my earnestness,’ she $ 


continued, looking touchingly at me, while her 
eyes were suffused with tears, ‘“‘but I am his 
wife.” 


I was deeply affected. I was yet a young man, | 


and my heart was not then, nor ever has been 
seared to misery. The perilous situation of an 
old, and I had no doubt of an innocent friend, 
was enough to rouse all my faculties in his favor; 
but when to this was added the eloquence of his 
almost heart-broken wife, I felt as if I could have 
gone to the world’s end, to restore him to freedom 
and her to happiness. 

I hastened to assure her that every faculty I 


my friend, and not doubting that the charge was 
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magistrate—but I could see that he turned his 
head aside to brush away a tear, and hear, as he 
pressed my hand, the fervent ejaculation, ‘‘ thank 
God!” I would not have given that one moment 
for the richest hour ambition ever had. 

With much difficulty his wife was persuaded 
not to accompany us to the police office, where a 
re-examination was to be given to the prisoner 
before his final commitment to answer before his 
fellow men for the awful crime of murder. As 
it is necessary for the unity of my story, I will 
premise the circumstances of his marriage as I 
subsequently learned them, both from his own 
lips, and during the course of the examination. 

In the village of , thongh celebrated for its 
female beauty, there was no one to rival Mary 
Symmes, the ward of the wealthy Mr. Wilson. 
Even when I first beheld her, and when sorrow 
had made sad havoe with her countenance, she 
was still eminently handsome; and sure a more 
exquisite expression I never saw in any human 


> face. Shewasan orphan. Her father dying left 


her under the care of his friend, bequeathing her 
a large fortune, with the not unusual provision 
that she should not marry without the consent of 
her guardian. Beautiful, accomplished, and an 


> heiress, she had no sooner entered society, than 
was possessed of should be exerted in behalf of $ 


exaggerated, comforted her by an assurance of } 


his speedy enlargement. ‘‘ Indeed,” I continued, 
seeing that her feelings still overpowered her, 


her hand became the prize for which wealth and 
family contended. But to all her suitors she was 
indifferent. They amused her leisure, but they 


- touched not her heart. Conscious of feelings not 


‘¢indeed, there is no room for fear. The charge 3 


will, I trust, be easily disproved. To-night will ° 
see your husband free. But now let us hasten to 3 


his aid,” and calling a coach, I ordered it to drive $ 


to the prison. 

Never shall I forget the sad yet grateful smile, 
with which that angelic woman, thanked me for 
my promptness. It seemed as if her whole soul 


moment of suspense or delay was to her worse 
than death. I would have put her down at her 
lodgings, but she could not be persuaded to desert 
him to whom her vows were plighted. What is 


accorded to every one, she longed for some kind- 
red spirit who might love with an intensity equal 
to her own. From the crowd she turned away, 
wearied with their selfish and empty protestations. 
She longed to be loved not for her fortune, but for 
herself; and when, at last, she met Henry Duval, 
and listened to his high and lofty aspirations, she 
elt, before they had known each other a month, 


> that her destiny was woven with his. And he 
was wrapped up in her husband, and as if every } 


there in this world like the constancy of woman? | 


The meeting between my old schoolmate and 
myself was one of sad interest to both. As I 
pressed his hand, a crowd of former memories 
rushed across my soul. For a moment we forgot 
all but the past. But then came the terrible con- 
sciousness of the present, of the ignominy of 
Duval’s situation, and the perils that threatened 
to break his poor wife’s heart. One brief word, 
one hasty assurance of my friendship, and of my 
confidence in his innocence was all that the time 
permitted us. He said nothing, for the jailer 
entered to conduct him before the committing 

Vout. VII.—11 


loved her in return, ay! loved her with an intensity 
of which only exalted natures are capable. Little 
did they think, in the guilelessness of first affec- 
tion, that woe, and sorrow, and misery should 
yet fill their cup to the brim. But the web of 
fate was already woven. 

Henry Duval, was indeed, a being to be loved. 


Frank, generous, and confiding; with a fine person 


; and noble air; possessed of talents as brilliant as 


they were varied; with a mind disciplined by 
study and enlarged by travel, the fascination of 
his conversation and the openness of his heart, 
fixed the admiration which his address was cal- 
culated to excite. Is it to be wondered that 
Mary Symmes reciprocated his affection? It 
never occurred to her that his poverty was in her 
guardian’s eyes, an insuparable bar to their union; 
and when Mr. Wilson, at last aware of the danger 
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of farther intimacy between his ward and Henry 
Duval, forbade the latter his house, the beautiful 
heiress for the first time woke to the conscious- 
ness of her situation. She knew her father’s will, 
and that she would be penniless if she married 
without her guardian’s consent. But it was too 
late. Their troth was plighted to each other, and 
shortly afterward they were married. 

For the first time that lovely girl disobeyed her 
guardian. But she was happy. In the presence 
of him she loved she could forget fortune, friends, 
flatterers and all. She trusted too that her guar- 
dian would relent. Poor thing! how she deceived 
herself. Her letters were returned unopened, and 
she herself spurned from his presence. Their 
future history was that of hundreds before and 
since. Poverty began to lower around them. 
The utmost exertions of her husband, opposed 
as he secretly was by the influence of her guar- 
dian, scarcely sufficed to win the necessaries 
much less those superfluities of life which habit 
had made invaluable. As a last resort he re- 
moved to the city; but his pride forbade him to 
seek his old acquaintances. At this time it was 
that our correspondence ceased, and I lost all 
knowledge of him. Here too he fell sick. Want 
began already to haunt his lowly dwelling, and 
to strip it of its last few comforts. Yet in that 
dreadful winter his lovely wife was as an angel 
from heaven. Friendless and alone; almost 
without means or sympathy; deserted by all 
who had formerly crowded around her, she 
maintained themselves for four weary months 
on the profits of her mother’s long cherished 
jewelry, watching day and night, through cold 
and sickness, over the fevered bed of her hns- 
band. 

At last he recovered; but it was only to shud- 
der at the prospect before him. He was yet too 
weak to earn a sustenance, and his pride revolted 
at applying to strangers for relief. He saw his 
wife grow paler and paler, yet without a murmur 
or a tear; he felt that she had watched over his 
illness till death had almost made her his own, 
and as he strained her wildly to his bosom, he 
resolved to make one last effort to move her 
guardian, even at the price of leaving her for- 
ever. But he kept his intention secret from her. 
He made a pretence one day that he had been 
summoned on an offer of business to the country, 
and stealing from her hastened to » where by 
accident he met Mr. Wilson just as he reached 
the village. But the guardian was pitiless. Stung 
by his injustice the young man with an anguished 
heart, left him at the entrance of a wood which 
skirted the town, and, almost mad with his 
gloomy prospects, set out that very night for 
the city. To his astonishment, in a few days, 


; 
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British forces under Cochrane, had landed and 
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the officers of justice arrested him for the murder 
of his wronger. Mr. Wilson had not been seen 
since their interview, a dead body supposed to 
be his had been found in the wood, and every 
circumstance pointed suspicion at my innocent 
friend. It was in the first moment of surprise 
and horror that he penned the incoherent epistle 
which his sweet wife had brought to me. 

We were now at the magistrate’s office. After 
much pompous and well feigned concern for my 
client, the jusiice proceeded to hear the evidence 
against the prisoner. It was terribly strong. The 
interview, the altercation, the place where Mr. 
; Wilson was last seen, as well as the finding of 
the body, and the singular concurring departure 
; of Duval, were all incontestibly proved. The 
prisoner, however, admitted at once everything 
; Up to their parting at the wood. There was a 
frankness about him which predisposed all in his 





favor, but few who were strangers to his charac- 
ter could resist the chain of presumptive testi- 
mony adduced against him. I saw that one by 
$ one the countenances of the spectators grew more 
expressive of his guilt, and my heart died within 
me as I beheld it. I cross-examined every wit- 
ness, searchingly and siftingly—but in vain. All 
I could elicit favorable to my client was a want 
; Of certainty in one or two witmesses as to the 
identity of the body, and the seemingly valueless 
information that Mr. Wilson had left home on 
horseback, to proceed some miles down the bay, 
and that on that very day several hours later, the 


burned the village. The magistrate commended 
my zeal, but smiled when I dwelt upen the pos- 
sibility of Mr. Wilson being still alive and a pri- 
soner with the enemy. I saw that all was over. 
Duval was fully committed. 

When I broke the news to his poor wife and she 
fell senseless to the floor, I thought that her eyes 
were never again to open upon the woes of life. 
But it was not thus to be. She recovered, and 
many a day of suspense and agony crept by, 
while her cheek paled and her eye grew dim, 
for her heart was slowly breaking. 

Time passed on. I never for amoment doubted 
my friend’s innocence, but there was a mystery 
connected with the transaction I in vain endea- 
vored to unravel. The story of Duval I believed 


 aeeigch a - 
implicitly, but how could it be substantiated? I 


called in the aid of the most eminent criminal 
lawyer at that time at the bar, and we labored, 
though in vain, till the day of the trial to account 
for the disappearance of Mr. Wilson. My col- 
league was baffled for once. I know not, but it 
seemed to me at times, as if even he doubted the 
innocence of Duval. The horizon grew darker 





as days rolled by. Yet, never for a moment, 
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from the first hour I met him, did my client 
lose the calm, self-collectedness of his manner. 
He felt that man had left him, that his name was 
everywhere loaded with suspicion and shame, and 
that unjustly and wantonly he was outlawed from 
the human race; yet with the proud loftiness of 


his character, wrapping himself up in the con- } 


sciousness of innocence, he sat down prepared 
for either fortune. His fate was before him, dark 
and ignominious perhaps, but to be borne without 

‘repining. At times, however, when gazing on 
the pale face of his wife, he would turn his head 
away to hide a momentary tear. He met obloquy 
and danger with defying scorn, but his stern soul 
melted before a woman’s uncomplaining tears. 
Yet, though he strove to hide it, anguish was 
eating out his heart. Like Prometheus tied to 
the rock, the undying vulture was preying on his 
Vitals. 

I remember one night in particular. His lovely 
wife was absent after much solicitation, for an 
hour’s ride with one of my female friends. The 
chamber was of stone, gloomy, damp, uncomfor- 
table, and lighted by a narrow grated window, 
through which the rays of the setting snn calmly 
stole, falling on the cold pavement, and playing 
uneasily on the wall as if they felt a dungeon was 
no spot for them. Duval had been pacing up and 
down the room with rapid strides, conversing 
upon the progress of our enquiries, and ever 
and anon pausing a moment to cast a glance 
over the prospect of hill, and wood, and stream, 
that flooded in a summer sunset, opened away 
through the narrow casement. As the cool breeze 
wantoned over his brow, playfully lifting the dark 
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curls from his forehead, it seemed as if by some } 


mysterious association the memory of other and 
of brighter days came stealing over his soul. For 
some moments he paused by the window silent 
and absorbed. The hour and the memories of 
childhood softened him, and for the first time the 
whole cuyrent of his feelings found vent. 

‘Well, it is a mockery, this justice,” he ex- 
claimed bitterly, ‘‘after all. A chain of fortui- 
tous circumstances will happen, and where are 
we? Little did I think when I first entered life, 
buoyant with hope and burning for distinction, 
that my sun should set in a felon’s death. I 
know what you would say,” continued he, with 
startling energy, as I ventured to express a hope 
I scarcely felt, ‘“‘but I cannot if I would, deceive 
myself as to the issue of the trial. I have no 
evidence—I can get none—even your efforts 
have failed—I am hunted down by a powerful 
and vindictive family—.he net of a relentless fate 
is around me, and all I can do will be to submit 
calmly to the destiny I cannot avert. ButI could 
bear it all were it not for Mary. It will break her 
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heart. Poor, poor thing!” he continued, softened 
almost to tears, ‘‘she little thought when she pro- 
mised to be mine, that I should die a murderer’s 
death. But let it come—what boots it how many 
hearts are crushed?” 

I felt awed by the terrific energy of his manner, 
and for some time, as though a spell had been 
upon me, I could not speak. Hour after hour, 
for many a long day, his feelings, stung by injus- 
tice, had been goading one another in his besom, 
and now found vent in this burst of mighty pas- 
sion. At last I ventured to speak. 

“You cannot, Duval, mistrust “me,” I said, 
‘‘and I feel that you look at your cause too 
hopelessly. Your innocence will be maintained. 
God will never suffer the guilty to escape, and, 
believe me, another month will restore ydu to 
society, and that faithful wife to happiness and 
peace. It wrings my heart to see you thus. Do 
not, I beseech you, distrust an all-seeing Provi- 
dence. He will yet rebuke your enemies, and 
maintain your innocence.” 

‘‘T thank you,” he answered, clasping my 
hand, ‘‘and I feel rebuked. For once I have 
been weak, but your’s has been the first mortal 
eye to see it, and it shal] be the last. Yet itisa 
terrible thing to feel that a few days will consign 
you either to a premature grave, or to a living 
death. I see you shake your head, but, again I 
say, though you deceive yourself you cannot de- 
ceive me.. What room is there for hope? I am 
in the toils and must be the victim. But better 
death than imprisonment. Think you I could 
bear for years to be shut up in the dull walls of 
a prison, to see no sun rise or set, to hear no 
more the birds sing, never to listen to the sound 
of a human voice, cut off from friends, from cha- 
racter, and the world, until the eyes grow dim, 
the hair grows grey, and your very relatives 
forget you live. And then to know that your 
wife’s heart is breaking, to hear that she has 
died, and not even to press a last kiss on her 
brow. Oh! my God,” he continued, burying his 
face in his hands, while his frame shook convul- 
sively with emotion, ‘‘that I should live to suffer 
this.” 

It is terrible to see a strong man struggling, 
like Laocoon, with the folds he cannot break. I 
could have spoken words of consolation, but he 
shook his head. I shall never forget the firm, 
rigid, expression of his countenance, as after a 
momentary pause he continued. 

«‘But let us forget this scene. I have been 
a child; yet the struggle is over. Better men 
than I have rotted in prisons, and why should 
I complain. But Mary — poor,— poor,— poor 
Mary! 7 

The day of the trial came at length. As a 
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matter of course it took place in the village of 
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, that being the county town; and such an } 


excitement had perhaps never reigned in that 
vicinity. The history of the accused was well 


known, and men alternated beneath their wish } 


for his acquittal and their doubts of his guilt. 
With a large portion, however—mostly relatives 
and intimates of the deceased—there was a firm 
persuasion of his criminality, and a determina- 
tion, at every hazard, to convict him. Pity 
seemed to be dried up in their bosoms. The 


most able counsel of the bar had been engaged } 
for the prosecution, and such an array of talent } 


was never scarcely brought against a single man. 
All this contributed to deepen to an unusual de- 
gree the interest at all times attending a trial for 
murder; and long before the hour for the opening 


of the court the whole village was alive with } 


persons hastening to the scene of the trial. From 
every lane and street, from every house and hovel 
they poured along, rich and poor, old and young, 
jostling and crowding each other until the ample 
room was filled, and hundreds of eager faces 
peered from the area, the bar, the bench, and 
looked down from the gallery above. Even the 
windows were blocked up by the multitude; and 
the court-yard without was overflowing with 
hundreds waiting to catch the slightest sound 
from within. 

The prisoner entered with a firm step and 
undaunted look, and taking his seat in the bar 
bowed to the judge, ran his eye a moment 
proudly round the room, and then dropped it to 
the ground before the eager gaze of the thou- 
sands of spectators. His sweet wife had resisted 
every entreaty to be absent, and now sat by his 
side, clasping his hand, and gazing up into his 
face as the trial proceeded with that deep, trust- 
ing look, which seemed to say that if all the 
world deserted him, she, at least, would cling 
to him through woe, and shame, and mockery, 
aye! even to death itself. The aged judge upon 
the bench, who had known both her and her hus- 
band in better days, turned his head away, and 
did not disdain a tear. His feelings were with 
the prisoner; but he was sworn to try the accused 
according to the laws of God and man. 

The trial began. The jury was empanelled, 
the indictment read, and the prisoner arraigned. 
He plead ‘not guilty,’ put himself upon God 
and his country, and then the clerk, in the solemn 
response of the law, answered, ‘‘God send you a 
good deliverance!” There was a thrill of sym- 
pathy ran through the crowd, and hundreds of 
hearts echoed the pious wish. 

The opening speech of the prosecutor’s attorney 
now began, and nothing could have been more 
artful and effective. Not content with stating 


the evidence against my client, he dwelt rheto- 
rically upon the virtues of the deceased, the his- 
tory of the prisoner’s marriage, and the benefits 
likely to accrue to him from Mr. Wilson’s murder. 
I saw Duval’s eye flash an instant, but then all 
again was calm. The attorney took his seat and, 
from the altered countenances of the jury, I felt 
that the tide was turning against the accused. 
My heart failed me, for I knew that the evidence 
of the commonwealth was terribly strong, and 
that we had none or littie to rebut it. Though 
I had spent some days in scouring the coast, 
enquiring if Mr. Wilson had been seen prosecu- 
ting his journey after the hour of the supposed 
murder, ] had been wholly unsuccessful. My 
colleague shook his head, and, with a mournful 
look, unfolded his papers. 

The testimony was the same as on the exami- 
nation. The identity of the body was the first 


; point to be proved, and though there was here 





some doubts expressed by one or two witnesses, 
most of them swore positively to the corpse as 
that of Mr Wilson. 

The prosecuiion then gave in evidence from 
an examination of the skull, that the blow was 
by a blunt instrument, fracturing that portion of 
the frame. The flight, as they called it, of the 
prisoner was proved, and various other minor 
facts, all, however, strengthening the suspicion 
against him. My heart died within me as they 
proceeded. At last the evidence was closed, and 
there was a mutual exchange of intelligence in 
the jury box, which went like an ice-bolt through 
my heart. 

We followed, and opened our defence. Our 
evidence was slight, and only calculated to estab- 
lish the former high character of the accused. 
We admitted there was much to create suspicion 
against him, but we dwelt upon the dangers of 
presumptive evidence, and appealed to the lofty 
sentiments, and unblemished honor which the 
prisoner had ever entertained. But why con- 
tinue? 

I well remember the impression my colleegue 
made. Upto the moment of his rising to address 
the jury, we had hoped that some information, 
though tardy, might arrive, accounting for the 
absence of Mr. Wilson, or at least proving that 
he had been seen after the hour of the supposed 
murder—but when none came, and the order of 
the cause compelled him to proceed, he almost 
sank under the difficulties which threatened to 
overwhelm his cause. He knew that his own con- 
viction of the prisoner’s innocence would weigh 
nothing with the jury. At first he faltered, and 
was embarrassed. But he soon recovered him- 
self, and launching boldly into his theme, main- 
tained his brilliant reputation. He felt that it 
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was no uncommon cause, and that a tender, } 
confiding heart, looked up to him as its preserver. 

All that his vast talents, all that his professional } 
experience could do, wasdone. As he proceeded 


He dwelt upon the ; 
? 


the interest became intense. 
spotless character of the accused, his behavior at 
and after the arrest, the contradictions and mis- § 
statements of the witnesses, the want of certainty 
as to the reality of the murder, and on the various 
topics which either could arouse pitgs excite ad- 
miration for his client, or raise a not as to the 


Q 


identity of the body. 
contradictions of the evidence he was unusually 
As he warmed in his theme his voice 


In commenting upon the 


severe. 
grew louder, his eye kindled, his form dilated, 
his gestures became more impassioned, until 
finally he had fired his hearers with a portion 
of his own feelings, carrying them away before | 
his impetuous eloquence. When, as he conclu- } 
ded, he pointed to the group in the bar, and in } 
simple pathos, alluded to the eager interest with 
which that lovely wife watched every step of } 
the trial; when he hinted at her hopes and fears 
alternating with almost every word; and when, 
by a sudden transition, he brought before the 
jury another and a higher bar, at which they 
would answer for their verdict, a thrill ran 
through the vast assembly, which was succeeded } 
as he sat down by a pause of fearful suspense. 
Every one drew a long breath. The excited } 
spectators were carried away with one universal } 
desire for the prisoner’s acquittal ; while that pri- 
soner’s wife, silently pressed his hand, looking 
up into his face with a consciousness of triumph. 
Though her sweet eyes swam with tears, they 
were those of confidence and joy rather than of 
sorrow. 

It is singular what a change a few moments, in 


the progress of a trial, will sometimes make in 
the feelings of the audience. Like the ocean, 
they are swayed ceaselessly to and fro, looking 
indifferently on, or with partial interest in the 
cause, and too often utterly regardless of the 
hearts that are breaking at the event. But it 
was not so in this. The calm, noble, self-col- 
lected bearing of the accused, and the gentle, 
yet touching looks of his lovely young wife, had 
awakened an interest in their favor, which made 
the hundreds of spectators catch eagerly at any 
Bat alas! it was not they who were 
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ray of hope. 
the arbiters of the prisoner’s fate. 

The argument of the prosecution now began, 
and was a most masterly display. Carefully 
eulogizing the eloquence of my colleague till he 
had destroyed its power in the minds of the jury, 
he- proceeded to narrate the evidence in detail, 
but so carefully vonnecting it with the former 
history of my client as to create the impression 

11* 
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that the deed arose not from malice but from a 
thirst for gold. He then boldly taunted us with 
our want of evidence, and the known exertions 
we had made to obtain it. In conclusion, after 
dwelling upon the character of the deceased, he 
recapitulated the testimony again, welding inci- 
dent with incident, until the chain seemed per- 
fectly irresistibly. All this time by an apparent 


} candor, and a show of the greatest tenderness 


and liberality, he had been sapping the jury’s 
sympathy for the defence. He sat down, and a 
murmur of impatience ran through the court. In 
short, as the trial approached its end the suspense 
seemed growing intolerable. The interest was 
intense. A few moments would decide the pri- 
soner’s fate forever. ; 

The judge began his charge. It too was long 
talked of afterward for its eloquence. With a 
firm voice he laid the case before the jury, never 
suffering his sympathy for the prisoner to inter- 
fere with his impartiality as a judge, and while 
dwelling long and earnestly upon the character 
of the accused, giving to every word of the testi- 
mony its full and terrible weight. He admitted 
that there seemed a mystery about the prisoner’s 
connexion with such a crime, but he did not think 
the discrepancies in the testimony of the witnesses 
more than natural, or that they failed to prove the 
identity of the body. ‘There can,” he said in 
conclusion, ‘‘be no reasonable doubt that a mur- 
der was committed—and as little, on the testi- 
mony of three unimpeachable witnesses, that the 
body found was that of Mr. Wilson. With you, 
gentlemen, it remains to say, whether under 
all the circumstances, the prisoner at the bar is 
guilty of that murder—and in your deliberations 
remember his former character, and that he is 
entitled to every doubt that may arise. We have 
both a solemn duty to perform, in which a fellow 
creature’s life is at stake. Mine is now done. I 
dismiss you to yours; and may God Almighty 
guide you aright.” 

He ceased. For a moment, after the faltering 
tones with which he finished had died away, there 
was a piofound silence, and then came a low, 
smothered sob, as of a feeling of suspense too 
great to be supported. The prisoner’s wife was 
fainting! 

The jury retired. Few words were spoken by 
those who remained, for all felt it was no time 
for idle talk. Every eye was directed to the 
group in the bar. But the bearing of the pri- 
soner was as unruffled as ever, and no sign be- 


} tokened that like all around him, he felt the 


terrible suspense. Calmly, and self-collected he 
sat there, winding his arm around the slender 
form of his wife; while that wife burying her 
face in his bosom, waited breathlessly for the 
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word which was to restore him to life, or send 
her broken-hearted to the grave. 


At last the officer announced that the verdict ; 
was made up, and the jury, following him with ; 


slow and solemn steps, entered the box. 


It is always an eager moment when these 3 
} or not guilty in manner and form as he stands 


arbiters of life and death appear, as the coun- 


tenance of one or another of them generally ° 
betokens, in an exciting trial, the result of their ; 
deliberations. But in vain did I scan them now. ° 
Save a solemn, awful responsibility depicted on ‘ 


the face, there was nothing either of hope or fear. 


As the prisoner was ordered, according to the 
usual form, to stand up and look upon the jury, | 
a convulsive quiver past across the face of his » 


wife, and then, with breathless interest she gazed 
upon the event. 


‘*‘How say you, gentlemen of the jury,” said ; 
the clerk, in the usual formality, “is Henry ; 


Duval, the prisoner at the bar, guilty or not 


guilty in manner and form as he stands in- , 
’ you, is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty 
The moment that follows this is of the most . 


dicted?” 


intense suspense. All the hopes and fears that 
the prisoner or his friends have cherished during 


a long and harrassing trial are then brought to a ; 
crisis, and the instant elapsing between the clerk’s ; 
question and the answer of the foreman seems 
prolonged intoanage. This feeling too pervades 
the spectators, and on the present occasion it had 
been wrought up to the highest pitch. A silence 


like death hung over the crowded room. The 
judge advancing from his seat, stood up just be- 
hind the clerk, and looked anxiously at the fore- 
man. The officers of the court leaned forward 
breathlessly, while a thousand anxious faces, 
piled one above another, as they rose backward 
from the bar, looked eagerly down upon the 
silent jurymen. The prisoner alone betokened 
no anxiety; for save a slight and almost imper- 


bling form of his wife. All this in a moment 
the eye took in; for years seemed crowded into 
seconds. 


tone, but which, so strained was the attention, 
was heard distinctly in the further corner of the 
apartment. 


crowded room, and then all was again as still 
as death. It was the prisoner’s wife. 

The judge hastily drew his hand across his 
eyes and said to the clerk in a husky voice. 

‘* Poll them—every man!”’ 

It is a merciful provision of the law which gives 


eee ~ 


for their opinion. It thus secures him the benefit 


; of any change of sentiment, and prevents all doubt. 


The right is not always exacted, but the judge in 
this case himself required it. 

‘John Fletcher,” said the clerk, solemnly, 
‘how say you, is the prisoner at the bar, guilty 


indicted.” ‘ 

‘¢Guilty,”” answered the forman, with terrible 
calmness. 

And so they continued one by one, amid a 
thrilling silence, to give in their condemnation. 
Men’s breath came thicker as they drew nearer 
and nearer to the end. The twelfth man was 
about to answer, when I cast a hurried look at 
my client. But though his features were rigidly 
set, not a muscle of his countenance betokened 
fear. His half dead wife gazed alternately at 
her husband’s lofty look, and at the juryman 
about to answer. 

‘‘George Holcombe,” said the clerk, ‘‘ how say 


in manner and form as he stands indicted?” 

The man paused an instant and cast a compas- 
sionate look at the prisoner, as if almost tempted 
to save him. His wife saw it, and gave a con- 
vulsive sob as if to speak, half rising from her 
seat, seemingly with the intention of supplicating 
the juryman. 

What might have ensued I know not, but at 
this moment, as if echoing her cry, a solitary 
voice was heard far off through the open win- 
dows, apparently from its faintness beyond the 


; utmost verge of the crowd, shouting, ‘“‘make 


way '’’—and as the sound came rapidly nearer it 


; Was caught up by mouth and tongue, until a 
? hundred voices rung it forth upon the air, and 
) rising nearer and londer, and deepening as it 


rose, it swelled into a wild uproar from the thou- 


sands without, that roared and echoed round the 
ceptible quivering of the mouth, he was as calm } 
and self-collected as ever. One arm rested on } 
the chair, and the other wound around the trem- ° 


building like a roll of continuous thunder. 
Every man started to his feet. The jurymen 
looked in wonder at one another and the judge. 


} The judge im mute astonishment, ran his keen 
; eye over the crowd toward the entrance, where 
;the uproar seemed concentrating—while the 
‘Guilty,’ said the foreman, in a low, solemn ‘ 


attorney-general grasping the rails of his box, 


2 gazed up at the bench and toward the tumul- 
; tuous entrance in silent wonder. The prisoner 
; himself started, as if he had been shot, and then 
A wild, fearful shriek, rang through the } 


fixed his proud, lofty eye upon the doorway, still 


{ shielding his wife, whose color went and came 


like the shadows of a summer Jandscape. 

The uproar deepened. The thousands without 
seemed swayed by some tempest of sudden pas- 
sion; but amid their loud cries and wild shouts it 
was impossible for a time to distinguish anything. 


the prisoner a right of asking the jury individually ’ All was suspense. Then that clear, giant voice 
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was heard ringing out again over all the thunder 
of the crowd, ‘‘make way—make way—make 
way!” and directly the dense masses in the door- 
way swayed to and fro, as if some one was strug- 
gling ineffectually to enter. The next instant the 
form of a man was seen elevated on the shoulders 
of the mob, it was borne through the entrance, 


it shot to the bar, and there, not two feet from { 


the prisoner, in full life and health, stood James 


Wilson, the very man for whose murder my client | 


was arraigned, 
What a moment followed! 


the dead; while the prisoner, whe had remained ‘ 


unmoved till now, placed his hand on the intru- 


der’s arm, gazed a moment wildly into his face, ° 
and gasping, ‘‘thank God!” fell back trembling } 


like a child into the arms of my colleague. 

That silence lasted but a minute. Hundreds 
simultaneously recognized Wilson, and losing 
all thought of the place, broke into a shout of 
triumph. A whirlwind of passion swept through 
the room. From bar and jury box, area and gal- 
lery, men started up in frantic joy, and while 
even grey haired sires waved their arms on high, 


; 
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2 
Suddenly the up- 
roar ceased, and men gazed in awe and wonder ; 
at the new-comer, as if he was a spectre from ; 
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the casualities of war had prevented its receipt. 
At last he was exchanged—but what was his 
horror on reaching New York, to see a notice of 
the intended trial of his ward’s husband for his 
own murder. In an instant the whole current of 
his feelings was changed. But a few days were 
left to the trial, and starting that hour, he rode 
express day and night, and arrived just in time 
, to save my client from an ignominious conviction. 
The ‘eelings of all may be better imagined than 
; described. 

The frankness with which Mr. Wilson begged 
that all old memories might be forgotten, did 


Q 
? 
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more to subdue Duval than months of shame, 
But we drop the 
Suffice it to say, that his angelic wife 


anguish, and imprisonment. 
; curtain. 
came into instant possession of her fortune, and 
that he whom she loved so devoutly, has since 
‘ by his talents, made his name ring through more 
; than one state of our union. If ever this meets 
; his eye, I know he will pardon the friendship 
; which, under feigned names, has striven in this 
sketch, to do honor to his own fortitude and his 
wife’s affection. 


THE SONG OF THE CHIPPEWA MAIDEN. 


a roar of tumultuous applause arose, which shook . 


the old buikding like an earthquake, and caught } 
up by the thousands without, rolled from voice to 


voice, and crowd to crowd, until the very welkin 
trembled again. Never shall I forget it 


breast to breast. 


It was some minutes before the uproar was 


checked. Judge, bar, clerk and all, though used 


to such scenes, were moved to tears, and when ; 
the attorney-general rose, his voice trembled so 3 


that he could scarcely speak. 


But why dwell on the picture. As the verdict 


had not yet been given in, and as fifty men could 


testify to the person of the new-comer, the for- 


malities of proof were soon despatched, and the 
prisoner acquitted. The transition.was too great } 


for his wife. 


and for a long time her life was despaired of. 
But she recovered, and a lovelier being never 
smiled upon prosperity. From thenceforth, thank 
God! sorrow was a stranger to her bosom. 

Mr. Wilson’s tale was short and soon told. 
After parting with Duval he had proceeded on 
his journey, fallen in with a marauding party of 
British seamen, been wounded, taken prisoner, 
carried off on board the fleet, and thus, for 
months, cut off from all communication with his 
countrymen. He had once or twice forwarded 
the intelligence of his capture to his friends but 

. 


All > 
command of the faculties-seemed lost, and a’ 
sympathetic excitement, shot like wild fire from 


She was carried from the court ; 
room in a fainting fit, to the house of the judge, } 


BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


Take back the wreath you twined me, 
It hath no charm within it now; 
No spells are left to bind me 
Of all that lit its earlier glow, 
While thou wert mine it flourished, 
The leaves were fresh, the petals bright, 
You’ve left me, and it perished; 
And leaf and flower lost all their light! 


My tears have bathed it nightly, 

’T is thou hast caused those tears to fall; 
And sighs have swept, not lightly, 

Yet not one hue could they recall. 
No malisons upon thee 

I breathe, if eyes more bright than mine, 
If softer tones have won thee 

To bend before a fairer shrine. 


Then take the wreath you gave me, 
When every vow so fondly breathed 
Was whispered to enslave me, 
Oh! take the idle flowers you wreathed. 
Yet no! still let me keep them 
In lovely memory of the past, 
Still midnight tears shall steep them, 
And sighs around their blight be cast. 


They’ll teach me, by their fading, 

Love only wears the light of spring; 
And wintry storms o’ershading, 

Dim all the splendors of his wing. 
I'll keep them, even in token 

Of their soft light and gentle breath; 
Then though thy faith be broken, 

Oh! leave to me this withered wreath. 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


BY J. H. NEWTON, M. D. 


No subject is of more importance than educa- : 


tion; yet few are so little understood. If a child 
is put to school at an early age, if care is taken 


to provide the best teachers, and if attention at © 
home is paid to the manners and morals, all is 
considered to be done that duty requires. Parents } 
appear not to know that good health and a vigor- ; 
ous constitution are more valuable even than a } 


well trained intellect and mind richly stored. 
They seem to forget that there is a physical, as 
well as a mental culture to be attended to, and 
that the happiness of the child depends quite as 
much on the former as on the latter; for no matter 
how accomplished the mind may be, there is never 
real enjoyment where the body is sickly and weak. 

The neglect of physical education is most ob- 
servable in the training of females. Boys possess 
such a passion for violent plays that they generally 
obtain sufficient exercise. Girls, on the con- 
trary, are from childhood too much confined 
within doors; and even their amusements pare 
take of a sedentary character. A boy’s fondness 
for his hoop, and a girl’s delight with a doll are 
forcible illustrations of the difference in the two 
sexes in this respect. But while the boy educates 
his physical powers, notWithstanding the neglect 
of his parents, the girl grows up without proper 
daily exercise, and, in consequence, as a woman 
is weak, nervous, and sickly looking. 

We cannot do a better service to our fair coun- 
trywomen than by discussing in the pages of this 
widely popular magazine, so important a subject. 
Our remarks will be quite as applicable to adults 
as to children. It is our deliberate conviction, 
from a long and intimate examination, that this 
neglect of the physical education of females 
weakens the health, injures the beauty, and is a 
fertile source of insanity and nervous disorders 
generally. 

Children are put to school too young. Their 
first years—up to the ages of seven or ten— 
should be devoted to laying the foundation of 
a strong constitution. Constant application to 
study, such as is required in many infant schools, 
saps the health by diverting to the brain the 
nourishment which should go to the muscles; 
for every parent knows, or ought to know, that 
study exercises just as much wear and tear on 
the brain, as manual labor does on the muscles, 
and that the one grows strong at the others ex- 
pense. Children who are prodigies generally 
have large brains, are weakly in consequence, 
and very often subject to convulsions. In such 
cases care should be taken to tax the brain as 
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: little as possible, and to present every inducement 
; to the child to take exercise. Nothing has ever 
‘ been lost by keeping a child away from its books 
during the few earlier years of its life. Weknow 
a little girl who showed great precociousness 
{ when very young: we advised that she should 
be left to her plays until she was seven; our 
opinion was taken; and in consequence she now 
possesses a vigorous constitution, and, although 
but eleven, has outstripped all her companions of 
the same age at school. Cobbett says children 
ought not to be taught the alphabet until ten. 
Chancellor Kent, who is now over eighty, began 


to study at fourteen—the former part of his life 
having been spent in healthy out-of-door exercise, 
such as fishing, leaping and running. He has 


intellect and almost unbroken health. Instances 
might be multiplied to show that nothing is gained, 
even in mental cultivation, by devoting the earlier 
: years of childhood to play instead of study; while 
$ examples are numerous to prove that confirmed 
‘ bad health is very often the result of too severe 
; application to books on the part of children. It 
; is shameful that in some schools, little girls are 
kept at their desks for six or eight hours a day. 
; A late writer, Broussais, says forcibly. ‘We 
$ rarely see these prodigies of intellectual educa- 
} tion prospering. If encephalitis does not carry 
$ them off, they infallibly perish with gastritis or 
scrofula. Or they are seen to decay and die, in 
the prime of life, if they are not destroyed, in 
} spite of all the efforts of the art, by the first vio- 
: lent inflammation that attacks them.” Macnish 
$ says. ‘When the body is growing rapidly, there 
is a great draft of nervous energy made upon the 
brain to effect the growth. If, therefore, the 
> brain is worked much at this time, a deficient 
; Supply of such energy is sent to the frame, and, 
; as a natural consequence, the process of growth 
} is checked.”” Tissot remarks, ‘‘the course to be 
‘ adopted with children, for the first ten years of 
life, is neither to press nor torment them; but by 
} plays, exercise of the body, entire liberty well 
} regulated, and good nourishment, to effect the 
; salutary and progressive developme:t of the 
; physical, moral and intellectual faculties.””> And 
in another place he says, ‘‘ infancy should be con- 
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secrated to those exercises which fortify the body, 
rather than to mental application which enfeebles 
and destroys it.””. These remarks are particularly 
applicable to females, who, as being more ner- 
vous naturally than men, are more liable to suffer 
in health by intense study when children. Many 
of the sick-head aches among young girls may be 
traced to a too active brain, or one overtaxed by 
application. 

The neglect of physical education is not less 
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injurious to personal appearance. Constant and 
free exercise in the open air gives grace to the 
figure and elasticity to the movements. The 
attitudes of children are noted for their elegance. 
Captain Cook speaks particularly of the graceful 
walk and beautiful persons of the women of Ota- 
heite, and of the other tropical islands where they 
were accustomed to living almost constantly out 
of doors. Even to this day the Irish peasantry, 
who spend much of their time in the open air, are 3 
remarkable for well-proportioned figures. The 
Italian women, especially those around Rome, 
are distinguished for beauty, chiefly the result 
of their mode of life. Health is, indeed, indis- 
pensable to loveliness; and a want of proper 
exercise in youth and afterward is a prominent 
reason why the American women fade so much 
sooner than the English. Mental culture is of 
great service in heightening the mere physical 
beauty of the face, but without health enduring 
lovelinesg is impossible, and even an intellectual 
expression fails to redeem a countenance worn 
thin by sickness. High animal spirits have a 
powerful effect in producing beauty of face, and, 
these disappear with disease. Females, whose 
physical education has been attended to in youth, 
retain their charms much longer than those who 
have been neglected in childhood. English ladies 
of rank are proverbial for their fine persons and 
for wearing well; and, perhaps, no race of men 
cy women is so well educated physically as the 
members of the English nobility. It is not alto- 
gether the climate to which a British female is 
indebted for her beauty. 

But to turn to the effect which neglect of exer- 
cise produces on the young girl. Many of the 
nervous disorders prevalent may be attributed to 
this cause. The celebrated Hufeland says, ‘‘in- 
tellectual effort in the first years of life is inju- 
rious. We ought not to think of attempting this 
while nature is wholly occupied with the develop- 
ment of organs, and has need of all the vigor of 
the system to effect this object. The ‘nervous 
system thus acquires a predominance over all 
others, which it preserves for the remainder of 
life, producing innumerable nervous complaints, 
melancholy, hypochondria, &c. &c.” In later 
life the same effect may be produced by late or 
irregular hours, by devoting the mind too much 
to exciting fictions, by love, or by any other agitae 
ting cause. Inour own observation we have known 
large numbers of interesting females whose health 
was injuted by this neglect on the part of their 
parents while young, and subsequently by their 
own ignorance or folly in not counteracting, by 
proper exercise, the effects produced by late par- 
ties or otherwise. A subject so important deserves 
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the serious consideration of every woman. 
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There is no doubt that civilizaticn, while it 
has lengthened the term of life in the abstract 
(the annual mortality a century ago being one 
in twenty, whereas it is now only one in forty) 
has tended to increase the frequency of nervous 
diseases, such as apoplexy, palsy, &c. Dyspep- 
sia is also mcre common. This is attributable 
to the neglect of proper exercise, the tormenting 
cares of business, and the late and irregular hours 
of modern life. Females suffer most from the 
first and last of these causes. Diseases of the 
heart frequently arise in the same way. Con- 
sumption may often be traced to a like cause. 
Indeed nearly every disorder of civilized life 
may be laid at the door of a defective physical 
education. Let the nervous system once obtain 
the ascendancy, and the least indiscretion will 
bring on sickness, and perhaps premature death. 
Nothing but a rigid attention to exercise, and a 
proper avoidance of all morbific influences can 
preserve the health or the beauty. 

Insanity is another result. We have read, 
while preparing this paper, an account of a 
young Spaniard in the city of New York, who, 
during a fit of mental aberration, cast himself 
headlong from the house-top and perished. His 
melancholy story will be instructive to relate. 
He was the son of one of the wealthiest mer- 
chants in Havana, and from childhood had been 
accustomed to the lounging inaction of that warm 
and seductive climate. His person was slender, 
but elegant; his nervous system, naturally deli- 
cate, became more so from his mode of life. An 
attachment which he formed was opposed by his 
father, who had other views for him. The young 
man was at length banished from his parent’s 
house and sent into honorable exile at New 
York until he should consent to meet his father’s 
wishes. With a heavy heart he reached this 
country; but for a while the novelty of the scenes 
relieved his mind. This could not lastlong. He 
soon pined for his native land, and for the pre- 
sence of her he loved. He wrote to his father 
entreating to return. For weeks before the an- 
swer came he alternated between despondency 
and hope. At length he received a reply. It 
forbade him to think of a reconciliation at home 
unti! he should consent to the hated marriage. 
The blow was too much for his delicate nervous 
organization. Despondency, unrelieved by hope, 
darkened into madness. Ina fit of delirium he 
clambered through the dormer window, got on 
the edge of the roof, and in presence of a large 
crowd, joined his hands over his head like one 
about to diye, and plunged downward. 

We could not cite a more forcible illustration. 
Had this hapless young man possessed a dif- 
ferent organization—had the nervous system not 
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preponderated, he would, instead of sinking into { 
despair, have risen superior to his misfortunes. } TO MRS. 
But unaccustomed to relying on himself, brought } A LONELY mind—and wherefore art thou lonely 
up from childhood in luxury, the deprivation of Amidst the world?—surrounded by thy kind, 
his father’s wealth and the loss of his father’s ; Art thou the good, the pure, the gifted, only 
kindness, working on a defective organization, fA perfect gem, from the eternal mind. — 
destroyed the equipoise of his mind. We have As Sem, 8 Se, qotew Cat Gays Saab, 
ae $  Thinx of the saints, the sages of old times, 
not the means of determining whether the ascen- ; Wises @icuiti s : 

s ‘ ghts and actions raised them near the angels, 
dency of his nervous system was hereditary or Far, far above thee; weaver of weak rhymes, 
arose from education: it probably was the result And think of those in later days, whose numbers 
of both combined. ; Have charmed the sense, or wrapt the soul in fire, 

This subject is further elucidated by the fact Whose hallow’d strains have woke a nation’s slumbers, 
that in the United States, where the intellect is } The great and mighty masters of the lyre, 
more severely taxed from childhood than in any { And these high souls, the noble, the devoted, 
other civilized country, and where constant and ; ms ho in all scenes, all ages, and all lands, 
proper exercise, which alone can counteract this ave gathered firmly round their hearths and altars, 


And bl i "sg t bands; 
labor of the brain, is comparatively little attended sephona pin. sapnericel-eagpenda <.—- “a 
, : They too the meek, the humble, pure in spirit, 
to, the number of insane persons is as two to one The martyrs at religion’s holy shrine, 


when compared with England. The same dif- } Who thought not every sacrifice could merit 
ference is perceptible in different-sections of the That place in Heaven, so boldly claimed as thine, 
country. In the rural districts of the west for ; Lay down thy pride, the sin that most besets thee, 
instance the insane bear not more than half the Learn to be patient, gentle, humble, kind, 


And thou wilt then find many a kindred mind. 
Doubt that thou art sublimed above thy nature, 
Thy genius is not of that lofty strain, 
Thou, a poor, sinful, weak and erring creature, ; 
Darest thou, against thy Maker’s laws complain? 
Thy fellow mortals listen to thy wailings, 
And turn disgusted from thy impious lay, 
They hear indeed thy follies and thy failings, 
And bid thee in repentance weep and pray. * * 


in the manufacturing districts of New England. 
In Scotland, too, where the people are of a meta- 
physical turn, the number of the insane is larger 
than in England. These facts show conclusively 
that wherever the nervous system is predominant 
there is a tendency to insanity; a startling consi- 
deration, for parents, whe, by neglecting the phy- 
sical education of their children, increase the 
chances of this terrible disease. Adults, too, 
may profit by this lessen. Late hours, neglect 
of the practical duties, constant indulgence in 
high-wrought fictions, or other unnatural and sus- 
tained excitement, by increasing the relative in- Warrior of the Southern land, 
fluence of the nervous system, lays the foundation Listen to a maiden’s strain; 
of a numerous train of disorders, of which con- Never may her trembling hand 
sumption and insanity are among the foremost. Wake the minstrel chords again. 
We would not be understood as opposing intel- Deep within her bosom lie, 
lectual cultivation. On the contrary, nothing is Fires to all the world concealed; 
further from our wish. But the improvement of Feeling strong and passion wild, 
the mind is not incompatible with the care of the Which may never be revealed. 
body, and indeed the fancy is always brighter and Seek again thy fairy plains, 
the judgment more accurate in good health than Lund of sunshine and delight, 
in bad. Physical and intellectual education should Where unfading beauty reigns, 
go hand in hand; thus the body and mind would And the stream of life is bright; 
retain their relative positions; and the highest There nary Ge cauuse you love, 
cg Blest with freedom bravely won, 
amount of temporal felicity be secured. L ful nati : 
et a gratetul nation twine 
If these few remarks should awaken the atten- Scaeiie Ger tear Cevtdine din. 
tion of parents and of those as deeply interested 
in the subject, the fair and delicate daughters of 
my country, I shall consider myself amply repaid 
for the hours devoted to this paper. Could my Sweeter strains then this of mine, 
lovely countrywomen know how much their Welcome to his home once more, 
health, beauty and happiness depend on physical Him who claims your songs again, 
education, they would no longer neglect a matter Gifted as Italia’s bard, 
so important. ‘‘Hero of the sword and pen.” 


TO GENERAL LAMAR. 


BY MARIA E. KELLOG. 


proportion to the whole population that they do To do good offices, to love, and chide not, 
$ 


Daughters of the Lonely Star, 
Brilliant as your own bright clime, 
Singing to the light guitar 
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DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


BY MRS. Cc. G@. MORTON. 


Ir was early in November of the year °34, 
that Clara and Alice Loveland were seated in 
the sumptuous parlor of their father, situated in 
a beautiful part of New York city. They hid 
been silent for some time when Clara, the eldest 
of the sisters, said, 

‘Well, Alice, I have been thinking how I 
should spend my time after I am married.” 

‘Indeed, Clara! Have you come to any con- 
clusion about it?” inquired Alice. 

‘‘ Well, in the first place, I must of course give 
a party, and then, Iam informed, Mrs. Green and 
the other friends of mine are to give one each, 
which I shall attend, and by that time I shall be 
heartily sick of home, and as I have an aunt re- 
siding in Philadelphia, I’ve concluded to pay her 
a visit of a month, and then I will give cousin 
Clarenu, who lives in Richmond, a call, and re- 
turn home. By the time I have performed these 
acts it will be necessary to prepare for a visit to 
the Springs, where I shall spend the summer. 
Ah, what a dull, monotonous place this is to one 
Of alively turn of mind. If I were compelled to 
stay at home I should shortly become melancholy 
and fall into a decline. Why, in very deed I 
have marked out a fine parcel of business to 
transact. Come, sister Alice, why do you sit 
there so thoughtful? One would suppose, by 
your appearance, that you were engaged in re- 
flecting upon some grand scheme, maturing some 
noble plan, upon the success of which depends 
your existence, or at least happiness.” 

“T am resolving some scheme in my mind, 
sister, which will materially affect my happiness, 
and probably through that of my existence. I 
have thought that home would not fail to wind 
around my heart tender chords which time could 
hardly sever, even when I gave myself into the 
keeping of another—chords which would cause 
it to vibrate to every fixed principle of life, every 
combined particle that goes to the formation of 
propriety. I have thought that the idle jest and 
sneer of the party, although they would for a mo- 
ment dazzle, would fail to create such a lasting 
pleasure as could be obtained at home. I would 
say go rarely to parties, visit but few. Then 
those you visit will know that your happiness is 
not dependant upon their society—but that you 
rather can enjoy yourself at home, and visit them 
not so much to ‘kill time’ as for the purpose of 
giving them personal assurances of friendship 
and esteem. They will then love you, admire 
your principles, and be charmed by your society.” 

‘But sister,” said Clara, ‘‘ permit me to inter- 
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rupt you. Am Ito understand by what you say 
that parties are wholly a nuisance, calculated to 


} chill the sympathies and weaken the affections of 


mankind? Do you believe they should be obli- 
terated from good society—that they are at war 
with propriety and demeanor, dangerous to these 
by whom they are given, and those by whom they 
are attended ?” 

‘*You mistake, sister,’’ said Alice. ‘I would 
not abandon social parties entirely, neither would 
I have them so frequently. But whether others 
give them or not I would neither attend nor give 
one, unless some fit occasion should present itself, 
and I would take particular care that such occa- 
sions should not occur too often, for it is my 
opinion that both sexes become oftener disgusted 
than pleased with each other at these great par- 
ties. For by mingling in society to so great an 
extent we are liable to lay open every weak fea- 
ture, as well as every agreeable element in our 
character. And the majority of the community 
are more likely to view the picture upon the wrong 
side than otherwise. And why? 
you exhibit any disagreeable faculty they, rather 
than undertake to balance it by something cal- 
culated to please, seek others similar to it, and 
thus in a short time make out for you an even 
worse character than you really possess.” 

‘*But why do you promise so much, and con- 
demn the community before you are taught by 
experience that the opinions you hold are cor- 
rect?” 

‘* Because I am led by the undeniable occur- 
rences of the past to judge of what is likely to 
take place in future.” 

‘*Indeed, but does not your experience thus far 
(though brief) already contradict the correctness 
of the position you hold?” 

‘*No, sister. Far from contradicting, it con- 
firms all I have said, and even though older than 
myself, you are undoubtedly supporting principles 
that are not correct—principles that will most 


Because when 


assuredly interrupt your happiness and mar your 
future enjoyment.” 

“I am indeed older than yourself, and am I 
not, thérefore, best capable of judging, and are 
not my decisions entitled to higher consideration 
than yours?” 

‘‘Why, I cannot perceive the reason of that 
opinion, for the oldest individuals are not always 
certain to judge correctly. And would you, I 
ask, follow an individual in his career who blindly 
dashed himself from a precipice, merely because 
that individual was older than yourself, and there- 
fore best able to judge, and most likely to judge 
correct ?”’ 

‘Most assuredly I would not follow in the 
wake of such an individual. But because some 
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are such hot-headed varlets and mad supporters 
of our scheme or opinions, would you in like 
manner denounce the opinions of all others as 
you would those they advocate.” 

‘No, sister, I would not unless I supposed I 
discovered in the principles they advocated the 
elements of weakness and danger, and then I 
would unhesitatingly pronounce them incorrect 
and deleterious.” 

‘* Well, I cannot continue longer to argue the 
point, but wait until Iam married, and you will 
then perceive what happiness consists in, and 
whether or no it can be enjoyed at home, and 
there alone.” 

‘‘We will, sister,” said Alice, and here the 
conversation ended. 

And now let us pause for a while and contem- 
plate the characters of the two persons whose 
conversation has just been concluded. Clara, 
the eldest and most presuming, was indeed what 
the fashionable world would term a perfect lady. 
Easy in her manners, and peculiarly lively in con- 
versation, that is when the conversation turned 
upon a favorite topic which was nearly always the 
case when she visited, she was sought by nearly 
all who desired to have an agreeable party, for the 
reason that it was not complete without her. 
Though lively and cheerful in company, her in- 
terest was not calculated to last. It was the jest 
of the moment, and forgotten as soon as uttered. 
She could pretend to no very great beauty, thongh 
one could not by any means denominate her as 
very humble in appearance—she was not, there- 
fore, calculated to enchain the attentions of the 
‘self-styled’? gentlemen of the commercial empo- 
rium, but was courted by those alone who were 
desirous of having a companion in life that pos- 
sessed a merry and lively turn. From the number 
who paid their addresses to her she had selected 
Charles Hubbard, in every way a respectable and 
intelligent young man. Finding her ever willing 
to converse, he supposed her mind naturally in- 
clined toward a love for knowledge, and from 
this assured himself that when he should join his 
fortunes to hers, a happier pair it would probably 
be difficult to find. She was ever fond of deco- 
rating her person in a gaudy and rather luxurious 
manner; but he regarded this as not in reality the 
choice of her mind, but rather assumed for the 
purpose of satisfying society of the fact that she 
was not penurious. But in his scrutiny of her 
character he had failed to discover that she pos- 
sessed no settled purpose, but was continually 
flying from one thing to another. He had now 
paid his attentions to her for two years, and the 
day had been set for the celebration of their nup- 
tials. Contrast the roving, ill at ease disposition 
of Clara with that of Alice, and what a vast 
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difference do we observe. She was thoughtful 
but lively, cheerful but modest, polite but not 
haughty, and generous without boasting. Her 
sister attended nearly every party that was given 
—she attended but few. The result was that 
Clara was considered as a mere equal, while she 
was treated as a superior. Wherever she went 
her visit was considered as a mark of respect 
shown by her to those upon whom she had 
called. When in company her conversation was 
interesting, at the same time that it was instruc- 
tive. Her dress though plain, was sufficiently 
ostentatious to command attention, and even 
admiration. She loved home, she was enchanted 
with its scenes, and felt a delight scarcely to be 
conceived and not to be described, when after a 
short absence she returned to mingle in its con- 
cerns. She too had a suitor, who perceiving the 
true excellence of her character, sought her com- 
pany and paid his addresses to her. And like 
her sister, the day for the consummation of their 
bliss had been appointed, and she was revolving 
in her mind every scheme by which home can be 
made happy and agreeable. James Hall. was 
respectably and worthy of her in everything save 
one—he was addicted to gambling However, 
this fact she knew nothing of, or she would mast 
likely have sought and effected a reform in this 
practice, or a dismissal from her favor would 
have been the result of a refusal to accede to her 
desires. Thus we fairly have the two subjects 
of our tale before the reader. Watch well the 
course of events as they follow each other in 
rapid succession. Clara has a lover in whose 
character no fault can be found—she is old 
enough to judge between right and wrong, and 
can, therefore, if she be willing, either turn the 
tide of events in her favor or direct it against 
herself. Opposed to her are the principles of her 
sister, who has a suitor with a character blem- 
ished by one feamre. She has boldly avowed her 
belief, and they soon will have the opportunity to 
put that belief and those principles to the trial. 
She is about to seal her destinies for life. But 
conscious of the rectitude of her course, the pro- 
priety of her conduct, and the justice of her prin- 
ciples, with a jealous sister to watch her progress, 
she stands up a ‘‘tower of strength,” ready and 
willing, nay, even eager for the opportunity to put 
these principles she believes, and the opinions she 
entertains, to a severe and unchanging test. 

We must now view the subjects of our tale ina 
new and interesting position. They have bound 
themselves to those with whom they are destined 
to make the journey of life. But two months 
from the time that we last spoke of them and 
they both were wives. United in the bands of 
wedlock to doating and affectionate husbands, to 
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whom the very earth upon which they walk was ; 


dear—to whom their least word seemed like the 
sweetest music. 
reader, that one husband was vastly deceived, 
while the other was highly delighted. The com- 


But we have to inform you, 


panion of Clara, soon after their marriage, dis- 
covered to his shame and mortification that his 
wife was much more happy at any other place 
than at home, and that she never was too happy 
anywhere. As she had determined, numerous 
parties followed her marriage, and when these 
were past and over, she was eager for visiting 
her aunt. 
for being so much from home, and so soon 
after their wedding. He said they had pur- 
chased a beautiful dwelling and furnished it in 
the best style, and that everything was there 
which could afford to any reasonable mind com- 
fort. But Clara was not to be so easily shaken 
in her purpose. 
be gratified. 


Her long cherished desire must 
He at last yielded to her entreaties, 


Her husband remonstrated with her 


and they in due time started for Philadelphia, < 


in which city they remained nearly two months, 
when they proceeded from thence to visit Cla- 
renu, her cousin in the capital of the ‘‘ Old Domi- 


nion.”” Here another month was soon numbered 


‘with those that had been, at the expiration of 
The » 


which period they returned to their home. 


time, according to Clara’s estimate, had now } 


arrived when it became necessary to commence 


preparations for a visit to the Springs. To this 


desire her husband readily gave his consent, as / 


he was accustomed to going thither every sum- 
mer. 
a large share of the wealth, beauty and talent of 


the land are wont to congregate and spend the } 


season. Again at home she was engaged in pre- 
paring for the return of winter parties. 
the course she pursued for the first year of her 
marriage, and which she seemed likely to con- 
tinue during each consecutive year. 

But we will leave her for the present, and 
proceed to look after the sister. 
different were the avocations of Alice. 
married and immediately proceeded to her new 


residence: gave a party and there paused. 


She ; 


At last the day came and they went where 


4 


This was 


How vastly | 
She } 


remained ready to receive the congratulations } 


of her friends until the summer season arrived, 
when she spent a few weeks at Saratoga, and 
was then again presiding over the affairs of 
her household, exhibiting the most beautiful 
traits that adorn the path that woman walks, 
and exciting the admiration of all around. Here 
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ties for pleasing the circle of his acquaintance, 
and cheering the scenes enacted at the domestic 
fireside. Many had predicted, prior to his mar- 
riage, that Alice would find her pecziar notions, 
as they termed them, unfit for the realities of 
married life, and that ere she had passed six 
months in her new situation, she would abandon 
her barbarous ideas and take to the real truths as 
held by them in regard to domestic duties and 
domestic happiness. But ere we have concluded 
our tale we shall see how near they came to the 
truth. 
* * * * * * * 

Time makes a change in every society. Some 
new opinions are promulgated and old maxims 
disregarded. What was considered the future 
becomes the present, and what is expected to 
result favorably often turns out in a contrary 
manner. The strength and weight of opinion 
becomes tested, and the fallacy of idle imaginings 
unquestionably elucidated. 

Reader, we wish to take you a little distance 
on a walk for investigation. It is December, 
and we are compelled to draw our cloaks closely 
around us, in order to exclude all possible cold. 
The wind in fitful gusts sweeps by us as we pur- 
sue our ramble, and every now and then a half 
suppressed sigh escapes the heart-stricken victims 
of squalid poverty. But we will pass on and seek 
some particular spot, in which place we may pur- 
sue our researches. We are now in a narrow, 
dirty street in the city of New York, where filth 
Do you 


see yonder building, or rather the remains of 


and poverty seem to go hand in hand. 


what once was a building, with only here and 
there a pane of glass, and half a shutter only? 
Do you see that miserable stoop, to ascend which 
is but to endanger your limbs—that door, almost 
anything but a door? The dwelling looks as if it 
had been a stranger to the painter’s brush for 
years. 
the abode of penury and extreme want. 


And altogether that house appears to be 
Well 
let us enter its portals. We are ina sick room: 
upon the bed lies a man on whom disease seems 
working its direst effects. He has the appearance 
of one who has not always been placed in such 
an indigent station. Examine the apartment in 


which he is. Here and there are parts of chairs, 


; and a miserable smoky and tottering stove. Al- 


at home she found a pleasure in attending to } 


what she deemed the imperative duty of mar- 

ried women. Far from being disappointed in 

her, her husband began to discover ‘the existence 

of new gems, and the possession of new facul- 
Vor. VI.—12 


together have you ever observed a room worse 
tenanted by unsuitable furniture? Probably not. 
But has this been the portion of the man upon 
yonder couch, you enquire? Reader it has not. 
That young woman who sits beside his bed 
watching ‘every moment for some change was 
once young and lovely, of high 
good fortune. 


family and 
They mar- 
ried, she immediately sought happiness in every 


He was the same. 
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other circle save that where it could most cer- 


tainly be obtained, viz., the bosom of her own ; 


family. Her husband remonstrated, represented 
to her the expense, the risk of health, the danger 
of contracting unsettled habits in life; but she 


turned a deaf ear to his entreaties, scorned the : 
idea of expense, treated the thonght of disease as : 


if it were insane, and ridiculed the prospect of an 


unsettled ill at ease disposition. The result was ; 


he was forced to bear the expense, and her com- 
pany not being likely to be enjoyed at home, was 
not so pleasant and agreeable as he had antici- 
pated when he began to sail with her the ruffled 
ocean of life. He sought the gaming table, he 
immuréd himself in its folds, and soon enlisted 
his interest in the game. He lost his fortune, 


beggared himself and wife, and was forced to } 


leave the sumptuous apartments of his mansion 
to be inhabited by others. They hired this mise- 


day the result of the next day’s concerns. And 
I tell you, reader, that the diseased man who has 
become sick from the exposure of himself in order 
to gain a livelihood, is Charles Hubbard, and the 


wretched female that sits beside his bed is the } 


once admired Clara Loveland. But you have 


ere this suspected it. But why this beggary?— > 


where is Alice? Where are Clara’s parents? 
Yes, where is Alice? Clara having found out 
so disastrously the error of her belief, had been 
deterred by shame from making known to her 


sister her destitution. And her parents are dead. ? 
Her mother having passed from existence long ere ; 
Clara’s marriage, and her father having about the ° 
¢ funeral. The assembly are seated, when lo! a 


time of her beggary died insolvent. Therefore 
they are free from these scenes, and unaware of 
her suffering. 

But let us turn into another street. Here behold 


how neat everything is. It appears as if cleanli- 5 
ness had established here her throne. Look yon- $ 
der, do you see that noble structure? Do- you 
perceive how bright, how beautiful every portion 
of the exterior appears. Let us also enter here. $ 
We are conducted into a beautiful and sumptu- ; 


ously furnished apartment, through a neat and 


modestly fitted hall. See what a carpet—what a } 


mirror—what a sofa, and how neat every article 


of furniture appears. A lady enters, it is “lice, { 
ouce the bright and much loved Miss Loveland, } 
now the sober, yet cheerful Mrs. Hall. We have ° 


conversed with her but a moment, and who is 
that neatly dressed man that enters, a modest 
smile playing across his face as if his heart was 
the very birth-place of happiness. She raises her 
eyes as he enters, and as they meet his they both 
involuntarily smile. Why this mark of peculiar 
affection? The answer is plain, he has been 
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? manner in which she was wont to receive him 
Home thus to him was enrobed in the drapery of 
happiness, and he gladly left the excitement of 
; the board for the company of his wife, who thus 
unconsciously drew him from the whirlpool of de- 
struction. We are seated, and all around seems 
buried in gladness. To an enquiry from us how 
she enjoys herself, hear her reply. 

‘“* How do I enjoy myself, you enquire? Why 
as well as heart could wish. I have a fond hus- 
band (ah, and James you need not laugh,) who 

will immediately supply my wants, because I 
S always yield to him my opinion, and seldom 
ask when unnecessary. I have a lovely child, 


; in whom I can trace the workings ef a pure 


; spirit. Humanity never enjoyed itself better 
than I do at present. My home is my temple— 
; my husband and child my idols, and my fireside 


2 . 
? the abode of temporal bliss.” 
rable dwelling, and live here not knowing one } 


Do you see the contrast, reader, how striking 


} and how delightful? This is domestic happiness. 


‘*But why but go and visit her sister?” you ask 
Because she does not know where to find her. 
But a notice has just appeared in the city papers. 
Read it. 

‘*Died, this morning, Charles Hubbard, in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age. His funeral will 
> be attended this afternoon from No. — 
street.’ 

The above is a sad warning to the young. 
Beware of the enchantment of the gaming board. 
He was once rich and respectable, he is now 
poor and humble. Yes, reader, thus is the last 
sad epoch of his life passed. Let us attend the 


> carriage is seen dashing down the street, seem- 
ingly in the direction of this mournful abode. 
It is Alice and her husband. They have come 
to the funeral, and how red are her eyes. She 
is weeping—she enters the house, and the 
two sisters embrace. Tears of joy and sadness 
mingle together and brush away the shame of 
poverty and disgrace. The services have been 
performed, and the dead has been placed in his 
last resting-place, the tomb. The flower of hope 
that blossomed in the summer of life in Clara’s 
} bosom, though crushed by the storms of adversity, 
is again springing up in its dwelling place, nursed 
by the consoling words of an affectionate sister. 
She now resides with her sister, and is again 
moving in that society from which she was taken 
by her own mad career; but justice to her requires 
us to say that she has long since relinquished her 
false ideas. 

Read, maidens, and reflect ere you are forced 
to acknowledge the superiority of domestic hap- 
piness, learned by the sad teachings of an unfor- 


lured from the sin of gaming by the affectionate ’? tunate experience. 
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THE PASHA’S BRIDE. 
BY JANE MYRA. 


*T was eve—and in the welkin blue, serene 
In virgin beauty, rode high Heaven’s queen 
Clad in her silvery robe—while round her throne 
In simpler guise, her gem-like pages shone. 
Beneath a wide-spread gorgeous-lighted dome 
In sunny land—the fairy spirit’s homne— 
On downy damask couch of broidery rare, 
Reclined with sylph-like grace a maiden fair: 
The magic of a poet’s dream was painted there! 
Faultless her form, and lovely was her face, 
Bat ne’er could artist’s magic pencil trace— 
The chiselled lip, whereon reposed such grace, 
The eye that did the soul’s deep music speak, 
Or the soft curtain on the velvet cheek. 
What means the coronet above that brow? 
No life-blood starts into a living glow! 
No throbbings stir that breast of breathing snow! 
And why the bracelet wreathed around that arm? 
No brilliant gems or pearls the fair one charm! 
Say, why that robe of azure by her side? 
Tis for the sylph-like form of Hassan’s bride! 
The fair Armida, of his house the pride! 
Woo’d by the mighty Pacha of her land— 
She dares not disobey her sire’s command, 
But cold and passionless, accepts his hand! 
This is Al Hassan’s nuptial night, and this— 
The consummation of his long-sought bliss. 
Another hour—Armida’s favorite maid 
Would come, her tresses soft and dark to braid 
Around her classic head—her snowy neck 
To clasp with pearls—her airy form to deck 
In that light robe—yet there she silent lay, 
Seeming unconscious that her bridal day 
Had dawned, or that her bridal day had set; 
Save that her lashes were with dew-drops wet! 
And now a smile is on her lip—’tis past— 
?T was all too bright—too Heavenly long to last! 
Hark! to the notes by unseen minstrel played! 
Sure, ’tis some spirit from its bright world strayed! 
So sad the music borne along the gale, 
It seems the echo of a seraph’s wail! 
The maiden breathes—again that smile flits by : 
Again the light enkindles her dark eye: 
She lists the strain that lingers on her ear— 
Her bosom bears no sigh—her cheek no tear. 
She knew those mystic chords, and faintly said, 
‘“‘ Henrich, I come,” the sinless spirit fled— 
Nor left a sign of presence with the dead! 


* 


AN ODE TO M : 


On! were I equal to the bold design, 

Or could I boast the musers art divine, 

So just a fancy should my numbers warm, 

I’d paint in beauty every bigh-wrought charm, 
In such sweet order would my verses place 
To give them life and eloquence, and grace, 


Each line should speak in bright and heavenly lays, 
And echoing music would repeat thy praise. w. A. C. 


A NEW YEAR’S NIGHT* 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


CHAPTER I. 


Dame Catharine, the old watchman’s wife, 
threw open her little window at nine o’clock on 
New Year’s eve, and put out her head into the 
open air. The snow was falling in siill, heavy 
flakes, reddened by the light from the windows 
; on the streets. She saw people hurrying to and 
: fro, going to the shops to purchase New Year’s 
: gifts, or pouriug in and out of the various inns 
’ and coffee-houses—or making for the dances and 
’ merry-making with which the New Year is gene- 
* rally welcomed. But when some large, cold 
snow-flakes fell on her nose, she drew her head 

back, closed the windows, and said to her hus- 
‘ bané—‘‘ Gottlieb, stay at home, and let Philip go 

out for you to-night. 
‘ cold, yon know, will do your old bones no good. 
‘ The streets will be alive the whole night. In 
} every house there seems to be dancing and feast- 
Philip will not find 


It snows very fast, and the 


$ ing: and I see several masks. 
; it tedious.” 
{ Old Gottlieb nodded his head in token of appro- 
; bation. ‘My barometer,” he said, “the wound 
’ above my knee, has given me warning for two 

days past of a change of Weather. It is but right 
¢ that the son should lighten his father’s work, since 
; he is to succeed him.” 

It may here be mentioned that old Gottlieb had 

¢ formerly been sergeant in a regiment, under the 

banner of his king; until] at a storming of a hostile 
¢ fort, the walls of which he was first to mount, he 
had been shot in the leg. The officer who com- 
¢ manded the assault, was promoted in consequence 
¢ of its success, and received a reward of military 
honors; while the poor sergeant was fain to return 
home with his wounded leg. The place of school- 
master was given him, from sympathy with his 
misfortunes, for he had a good character, and 
wrote an excellent hand. In this situation he 
was afterward replaced by a younger man, not 
so well qualified; and Gottlieb was made watch- 
man, with a reversion of the post to his son Philip, 
who meantime had learned the gardener’s busi- 
ness. 

They were very poor, but Catharine was an 
excellent housewife, and Gottlieb very economi- 
cal, so that they managed to be content with a 
small pittance. Philip received only bis food 
and lodging from the gardener for his services, 
but had presents occasionally made to him when 
he carried home flowers to the rich people. He 
was a handsome youth of six and twenty; and his 
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good looks doubtless often procured him gratuities , 
from many fine ladies, which a lad of less prepos- : 


sessing countenance would not have received. 


entered the little apartment. 


nen 


and married Rose. Now, that is not to be thought 
of. But take comfort; we are old; you will not 


: much longer have to support us.” 
Dame Catharine had already put on ber cloak 
to go to the gardener’s and call her son, when he : 


‘‘Father,” said Philip, while he gave a hand : 
to each of his parents, ‘‘it snows, and the bad ; 


weather will do ‘ron no good. 
watch for you to-night; you can go to sleep.” 
‘You are kind, my son,” said old Gottlieb. 


Mother, you have 
” 


come and spend it with you. 
perhaps no joint in the larder; and 
‘¢True,” answered the dare, “but we have 


two of beer. 
dine very comfortably! Next week there will be 
the New Year’s gifts for the watchmen, and we 
shall have our share. 
times.” 

“Tam glad of it for your sake, dear mother,” 
said the young man. 
house paid yet?” 

Old Gottlieb shrugged his shoulders. 

Philip laid a roll of money on the table. 


I will take the | 


‘Mother!’ exclaimed the young man, and he 
looked a little reproachful—‘‘ what are you talk- 
ing about! Rose is indeed dear to me as my life. 
But I would give up a hundred Roses rather than 
forsake you and my father. Where could I find 
such pare ats?” 


‘* You are right, Philip,” said the old man, ‘love 


; and marriage are no where commanded; but it is 
“And I have thought, to-morrow is New ; 
Year’s,” continued the young man, ‘‘and I can : 


a duty to honor and maintain poor old parents. 
It is the true gratitude of a son to give up your 


; OWn inclinations to your father and mother. God 
} will bless you for it; he will make you rich in 
’ heart.” 

the rest of that round of beef, with potatoes, and { 
rice with laurel leaves; and for drink, a flask or ; 


You must come, Philip! we shall 


Then we will have fine ° 


‘‘If only,” said the mother, ‘‘ Rose would not 
find the time too long—or prove faithless at last! 
Rose is a pretty girl, that is certain; and will have 
no lack of lovers, poor as she is. She is good too, 
and understands housekeeping.” 

‘*Fear not, mother,’”” answered Philip; ‘I am 


; Satisfied with Rose’s solenin promise to marry no 


: Q 
‘‘But is the rent of the ’ 
; a wife, Rose would marry me to-morrow. 


‘There are twenty-two dollars,’”’ said he, ‘that { 


I have saved. 


I can very well spare them; take ; 


them as my New Year’s present. So we shall ; 
} before the great door of St. Gregory’s church; for 


all three enter on the new year free from debt or 
care. 
health and happiness! For everything further 
we must trust to Providence.” 

The mother’s eyes filled with tears, and she 
kissed her son. 
indeed the comfort and stay of our old age. 
will reward you. 


God grant that you may live through it in $ 


other man but myself. Her mother has no objec- 
tion to me; and if it were in my power to support 
Iam 
only troubled that her mother will not allow us 
to meet as often as we wish. She says it can do 
no good; but Rose and I think differently, and 
find it does us both a great deal of good. And 
so we have agreed to meet to-night at twelve, 


Rose is spending the New Year’s eve at the house 
of one of her friends. Then I am to take her 


¢ home.” 


Gottlieb said—* Philip, you are $ 
God ¢ 
Continue to be honest, and to > 


love your parents; and the blessing will follow. ; 
I have nothing to give you for a New Year's gift 
—but my prayers that you may always keép your ° 


heart good and pure. 


Then you will be rich ; 


enough; for you will have heaven in your own ‘ 
7 é 


breast.”’ 


book. 
paid me all I spent for you in your childhood. 
We have received from you three hundred and 
seventeen dollars, out of your savings.” 

“Three hundred and seveateen dollars!” cried 
Catharine in astonishment. Then, turning to her 
son, she said in a voice full of affection—‘my 
dear boy, you grieve me. Yes—indeed—you 
give me pain. If you had saved and laid by that 
money for yourself—you might have bought a 


In the midst of their conversation, the neigh- 
boring clock struck three quarters. Philip took his 
father’s great coat from the warm corner where 
Catharine had carefully laid it, put it on, and 
taking the horn and staff, wished his parents 
gocd night, and betook himself to his post. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Puitie stepped with a measured pace along 


$ the snow-covered streets, in which there were 
The old man then went and wrote down the ‘ 
sum of twenty-two dollars in his large account ' 


‘You have now, Philip,” said he, ‘re- 3 


2 
; 
Q 
Q 
$ 
Q 
$ 
; 
3 
$ 
$ 


as many people walking as in the day. Carriages 
were driving in different directions, and the houses 
were all brilliantly lighted. Our watchman en- 
joyed the lively scene. He sang the hour and 
blew his horn in the appointed places at ten, and 
with right good heart, in front of the house near 
St. Gregory’s church, where he knew Rose was 
with her friends. ‘‘ Now she hears me,” said he 
to himself. ‘‘ Now she thinks upon me, and per- 
haps forgets the scene about her. She will not 
fail me at twelve, at the church door!” And 
as he went on his round, he frequently stopped 


piece of land, set up as gardener for yourself, before the house and looked up at the window. 


2 
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His heart beat quicker when he saw female ¢ 
figures at the window; for he thought one of 
them might be Rose. Sometimes he observed 
the shadows on the wall or the window blind, 
to see if it was Rose’s shadow, and what she 
was doing. It was no very pleasant occupation 
to stand thus making observations in the frost } 
and snow. But what are frost and snow to a } 
lover? And watchmen at this day are as ro- ; 
mantic lovers as the most chivalrous knight of : 
olden time that ever figured in romance or { 
ballad. 

He became sensible of the cold, however, when } 
the clock struck eleven, and it was necessary to { 
begin his round again. Histeethchattered. He ‘ 
could hardly sound his horn, or call the hour. He 
would gladly have gone into some tavern to warm ° 
himself. 

As he went through a lonesome bye-street he ; 
met a strange figure. It was a man witha black ; 
half mask over his face, wrapped in a flame- : 
colored silk mantle, with a fantastic looking ; 
hat on his head, turned up at one side and orna- é 
mented with several tall waving plumes. 

Philip would have passed the mask, but he 
stepped in his way. ‘‘Hallo!” cried he, “you 
are a fine fellow! I like your looks! Tell me, ‘ 
where are you going?” 

‘*T am going into Mary street to call the hour,” 
answered Philip. 

‘*Good,” cried the mask. ‘I will go with you. 
Such things are not to be heard every day. Come ; 
along, my good fellow, and give us your music; 
but remember, I am a first rate judge. Can you } 
sing a merry song?” 

Philip saw that the mask was in a joking } 
humor, and replied—‘‘I can sing better with a } 
cup of wine by me, and a warm fire, than in this } 
freezing weather out of doors.” He then went } 
on his way to Mary street, where he sang and } 
blew his horn. ; 

‘‘That’s but a sorry performance,” said the } 
mask, who had accompanied him. ‘I can do 
better than that; give me the horn. You shall 
be wonder-struck at my music.” ; 

Philip yielded to his request, and they went on } 
their round, the mask singing and sounding the } 
horn. Three and four times this was repeated; } 
the mask did not grow weary of his task, and : 
talked of the delights of a watchman’s life. : 
Philip could not he}p laughing at his raptures } 
and eloquent praises of his own performance. 
It was evident that his extreme hilarity was 
owing to an unusual potation of champaigne. 

*<T’Il tell you what, my jolly fellow,” he said 
at last—‘‘I should like to play watchman for an 
hour or two. I doubt if I shall ever come to 
such an honor in my life. Give me your cloak ‘ 
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and boad-brimmed hat, and take my domino. 
Go into an ale-house, and treat yourself at my 
expense. Afterward you can come back and 
give me my masking dress, and you shall have 
a couple of dollars for your reward. What say 
you?” 

But Philip had no mind to comply with this 
proposal. The mask, however, would not ‘be 
denied, and persisted till he was obliged to give 
up. They were now in a dark street, and Philip 
agreed to let the young stranger be deputy watch- 
Then he was to come to the 
great door of St. Gregory’s church, and give up 
the great coat, hat, horn and staff for his own 
gear. He named also to him the four streets in 
which he was to call the hour. 

The exchange was soon completed; the mask 


¢ put on the watchman’s hat and coat, and took 


the horn and staff in his hand! Philip tied the 
mask on his face, put on the plumed hat orna- 
mented with a buckle of brilliants, and threw 
over his shoulders the flame-colored silk mantle. 
His heart misgave him as he saw his substitute 
commence his walk, lest he might in his gaiety 
compromise the dignity of a watchman. He 
turned to him once more, saying—‘‘I hope, sir, 
you will behave with propriety while you fill my 


: place; else you may bring me into disgraee and 
‘ lose me the situation.” 


**What do you mean, fellow?” cried the new 
‘‘Do you think I do not know my bus- 
ness? J will take care of my behavior. Off with 
you, or I will lay this staff about your shoulders. 
But do not fail me at twelve, at St. Gregory’s 
Begone, I say.” 

The new official walked on, and Philip went 
in another direction, where he intended to thaw 
himself in a neighboring tavern. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


He was passing the door of a palace, when he 


was stopped by a person in a mask, who had just 


alighted from a carriage. Philip stood still, and 
in a low, subdued voice asked what the person 


} wanted with him. 


‘My gracious lord,” replicd the mask—‘‘in 
your abstraction you have passed the door! Will 
not your royal highness i 

‘‘What! royal highness?” interrupted Philip 
with a laugh. ‘Iam no highness. How could 
you make such a blunder?” 

The mask bowed with the deepest respect, and 
pointed to the diamond buckle in Philip’s hat. 

‘TI beg your pardon,” said he, “if I trench on 
your disguise. But whatever dress you might 
assume, your noble figure and bearing would be- 
tray you. Be pleased to lead the way. MayI ask 
if you will condescend to dance?” 
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‘‘J—dance? No!—you see I have boots on,” 
answered Philip. 

‘© Or will you play?” inquired the mask. 

‘Far less. I have no money with me,” an- 
swered the assistant watchman. 
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‘¢How is it, Brahmin, that you do not dance 


; to-night?” he asked of the chamberlain, as they 
$ went back into the hall. 


‘‘ Heavens! my purse is at your service, and all } 


I possess!” cried the other. 
a full purse into Philip’s hand. 


With this he forced $ 


The Brahmin sighed and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘I have no heart now,” he said, ‘for 
dancing, or play, or gaiety at all. The only one 
I cared to dance with was the Countess Bonau— 


I thought she loved me—and our families were 


“Do you know, then, who I am?” asked Philip, § 


refusing the purse. 


> broke off with me!”’ 


The mask made a profound bow, and whis- 3 
¢ Philip. 


pered— his royal highness, Prince Julian.” 


Just then Philip heard his substitute in an ad- 
joining street calling the hour very loudly, and ‘ 


recollected the exchange he had made. Prince 
Julian, well known in the capital for a wild, 
handsome, good-hearted young man, was the 


; me without a word of explanation. 


person with whom he had exchanged clothes. : 
‘*Well,” thought Philip, ‘‘as he plays the watch- ° 
man so well, I will try to enact my part, and see ‘ 
if I cannot be the prince for half an hour without ; 


discrediting the character! 


It will be his fault ° 


if I make any blunder,” so saying, he wrapped 3 
himself more closely in the silken mantle, took 
the offered purse, and said—‘‘ Mask, tell me who ° 
yon are; I will return your money to-morrow.” 
‘“‘T am the chamberlain, Pilzon.” 
‘¢ Very well, go on before. 
The chamberlain obeyed and ran up the marble 


steps, Philip following. 


Think of my despair! she suddenly 
# 
‘«Ha! this is the first I have heard of it,’’ cried 


willing! 


‘Ts it possible, you have not heard of it? The 
whole city speaks of nothing else!” sighed the 
chamberlain. ‘A fortnight since she broke with 
Three letters 
of mine she has sent back, unopened. She is an 
open enemy of the Baroness Reizenthal; and I 
promised to have no further acquaintance with 
her. But here is my misfortune: when the queen 
mother made the hunting party to Freudenwald, 
she appointed me to attend on the Baroness. 
What could I do? I could not refuse: I was 


3 obliged to go—and that on the birthday of the 


lovely Bonau. She heard of it—but she did not 


know my heart.” 


I will follow you.” ; 


They entered a spacious ; 


hall, illuminated with a thousand wax lights : 
and chandeliers, whose light was reflected from ; 


magnificent mirrors along the wall. 


A confused ; 


multitude of masks were there in various dis- } 


guises. Sultans, Tyrolese girls, harlequins, sol- 


’ here is a good deed to be done! 


diers, Turks, knights in armory, nuns, enchanters, ; 
Greek divinities, nymphs, flower-girls, monks, ‘ 


Jews, and Medes and Persians, jostled each 
other. Philip was for a while dazzled and be- 
wildered; he had never witnessed such a scene, 
nor so much splendor before. - In the middle of 


the hall hundreds of dancers were floating in ; 
harmony with the gorgeous music. Philip, though ? 


the warmth of the room was grateful to him, was 


30 much confused that he could only reply by ? 
nodding his head to various persons passing, who | 
; what too bold an hour since.” 


addressed him, some with an air of deep respect, 
others with familiarity. 
‘‘Will you go to the card-table?”” whispered 


‘‘ Well, Brahmin, avail yourself of the season, 
all differences must be made up with the New 
Year. Is not the countess here?” 

‘*Do you not see her yonder, at the left, the 
Carmelite, by the three black masks? She has 
taken off her mask. Oh, my prince! your gra- 
cious word in my behalf, world ad 

Philip was inspired by the wine, and thought— 
He did not wait 
for the chamberlain to finish his sentense, but 
made directly for the Carmelite. The Countess 
Bonau, as he took his seat beside her, looked at 
him for some time coldly, though with a height- 
ened color. She was a beantiful young creature; 
But Philip could not help thinking his own Rose 
a thousand times more beautiful. 

‘**Countess—” he said, but stopped in some 
embarrassment when he met her clear, bright 
eye fixed upon him. 

‘*Prince,” said the countess, ‘‘ you were some- 


‘Fair lady, I am for that reason the more 


} quiet now.” 


the chamberlain beside him, whom he saw in the ; 
} from you.” 
‘Let me first thaw myself,” answered Philip; : 


light was dressed as a Brahmin. » 


‘just now I am in a frozen state.” 
‘A glass of mulled wine?” enquired the Brah- 


min, and led him into a side room. The pretended ; 
prince did not object; and one glass was emptied } 
3 toward yonder unhappy Brahmin, who seems 


after another. The wine was capital, and soon 
diffused a warmth through Philip’s veins. 


; 
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¢ question. 


‘*The better; for then I need not run away 


‘Fair countess—permit me to ask but one 
Have you put on this nun’s dress in 
order to do penance for your sins?” 

‘*T have nothing to do penance for.” 

‘Nay, countess, your cruelties—your injustice 


forsaken by all the world.” 
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The beautiful Carmelite cast down her eyes 
and seemed a little uneasy. 

‘Do you know, fair countess, that in the 
Freudenwald affair the chamberlain is as inno- 
cent as I am!” 

‘* As you, prince!” repeated the countess, con- 
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tracting her brow; ‘what did you tell me not an ° 


hour ago?” 


You yourself said. so. Now I declare to you, the 


‘What is the Rose girl to me?” 

‘*To me she is everything,” cried the Mame- 
luke, who was evidently agitated by a violent 
“She is my wife. Prince, I 
Think 


internal struggle. 
conjure you, drive me not to distraction! 
no more of my wife.!” 

‘*With all my heart,” answered Philip drily. 


‘ * What have I to do with your wife?” 
‘‘You are right, dear countess, [ was too bold. ° 


chamberlain was forced to go to Freudenwald by } 
command of the queen mother, was forced to go ; 
against his will, and to be cavalier to the Baroness ; 
; you had time to read it you dropped it in the 
‘*Whom he hates!” repeated the countess with | 


Reizenthal, whom he hates ” 


a scornful laugh. 

‘‘Yes—he hates—he despises the baroness. 
Believe me, he has drawn much odium on him- 
self for his neglect of her; he has not even 
treated her with ordinary respect, I know this; 


and also that he has done it all for your sake. ° 


He loves—he adores—you alone. 
you repel him!” 

‘‘How comes it, prince, that you intercede so 
warmly for Pilzon? It was not so once.” 


And you-— 


; Do you know who stands before you? 


‘« Because, countess, I did not know him before; » 


I did not know the distress into which your cruelty 
has plunged, him. 


I swear to you he is innocent. 


You have nothing to forgive in him, though he has ° 


much to forgive in you.” 


“Hush!” whispered the Carmelite, who looked | 


not displeased at what she heard. 
served here; let us go away.” 


‘We are ob- : 
She put on her ; 


mask, rose and took the arm of the pretended prince. ; 
They walked across the hall and went into a side ‘ 
apartment, which was empty. Here the countess ; 
gave vent to many bitter complaints against ‘he ‘ 


chamberlain, but they were the complaints of :” 
She wiped away some tears. The : 


jealous love. 
Brahmin, meanwhile, came timidly into the room. 
There was an embarrassed silence. 


‘*Prince! prince!’’ exclaimed the Mameluke, 
‘IT am resolved what to do, even if it should cost 
me my life. You had better avoid me. I have 
discovered all. Here—look at this!—here is the 
note my false wife put into your hand. Before 


crowd.” 

Philip took the paper. On it was written in 
pencil, in a female hand—‘‘change your mask. 
Everybody knows you; my husband is watching 
you. He dees not know me. If you obey me 
you shall be rewarded.” 

‘*Hem!”’ said Philip. 
not written to me. 
wife.” 

‘*Prince—you must not urge me to madness! 
I am the 
Marshal Blankenschwerd. Your pursuit of my 
wife is not unknown to me since the last rout at 
the palace.”’ 

‘‘ Marshal,” answered Philip, ‘‘ you must per- 
mit me to repeat—that you are blinded by jeal- 
ousy. If you knew me well, you would never 
accuse me of such a piece of folly. I give you 
my word of honor, I will not trouble your wife.” 
‘* Are you in earnest, prince?” 

‘Perfectly so.” 

‘Give me proof of this!” 

‘Certainly. What shall I do?” 

‘Till this time, I know, you have blinded her 
from going with me to her relations in Poland. 


‘*T assure you this was 
I know nothing about your 


: Will you recommend it to her now?” 


Philip kne® ° 


nothing better to do—so he led the chamberlain ' 
to the Carmelite, joined their hands, without say- ‘ 


ing a word, and leaving them to their explana- 
ticns, returned into the hall. 


CHAPTER IV. 


He was stopped suddenly by a Mameluke. ‘I 
am glad to find you, Domino,” said he. 
Rose girl in yonder room?” Without waiting for 
an answer, tlhe Mameluke went thither, and re- 


turned a moment after. ‘A word with you, 


‘With all my heart, if you wish it.” 
‘*T do—I do—your royal highness! You will 
prevent a great deal of misery.” 


* For some time the Mameluke continued to talk 


on, now in a strain of entreaty—now of furious 


Q 
Q 
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threatening, so that Philip began to be afraid he 
would lay violent hands on him. He made his 
escape from him as soon as possible. Scarce had 
he mixed again with the assembly when a female 


¢ mask, in widow’s weeds, touched him on the arm 


3 
2 


q 


and whispered, 
‘Whither away, butterfly!’ Have you no sym- 


Domino!” he said, and led Philip to a recess by } pathy for the disconsolate widow?” 


a window in the hall. 

‘* What do you wish?” asked Philip. 

‘I conjure you,” said the Mameluke, in a 
suppressed but agitated voice, ‘‘tell me, where 
is the Rose girl?” 


| 


Philip answered with much courtesy, ‘pretty 
widows have no lack of comforters. May I then 
add myself to the number!”’ 

‘* Why are you so disobedient as not to change 
your mask?” asked the widow, while she led 
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him apart, where their conversation would not | 


be observed. 
‘**Do you think, prince, that you are not known 
by every one here?” 


‘‘The people,” answered Philip, ‘‘are quite } 


mistaken in me.” 
‘No, indeed, they are not!’ insisted the widow, 


‘and if you do not change your dress this mo- ‘ 
ment I shail avoid you for the rest of tre evening. ? 
I do not want to give my husband an opportunity ! 


for a scene.” 


Philip knew now with whom he was speaking. 
“You were the lovely Rose girl,” said he. ‘Are ’ 


the roses so soon withered?” 

‘“What is not perishable? Not man’s con- 
stancy! I saw you going off with the Carme- 
Confess your faithlessness! You can no 
longer deceive me!”’ 

‘Hem,’ muttered Philip; ‘‘you had better not 
accuse me, or I will retort the accusation.” 

‘Do it if you can, butterfly.” 

‘*For instance, you have no more faithful lover 
than the marshal.” 


lite. 


“That is true, and I have done wrong— 


grievous wrong, to listen to you so long. I 
have reproached myself enough for it. 
alas! he has discovered the flirtation between 
us.” 

‘Since the last rout at the palace—fair 
widow !”” 

‘‘Where you, faithless one, were so attentive 
and so unguarded.” 


‘* Let us make amends for all. 


willingly give him pain.” 

The widow looked at him in speechless asto- 
nishment. 

“If you have really,” continued Philip, ‘‘any 


regard for me, you will go with your husband to ; 
It is better that we } 


your relations in Poland. 
should not meet. A beautiful woman is beau- 


tiful; but a faithful and virtuous woman is still } 


more beautiful.” 

‘*Prince!’’ cried the amazed widow, ‘are you 
in earnest? Have you ever loved me? or have 
I been deceived ?”’ 

“Nay,” answered Philip, “I am a strange 
sort of tempter. I seek truth aud virtue among 
women, and seldom find it. Only the true and 
virtuous can fetter me, so that I am fettered by 
none; stop! yes—I am the slave of ove. But— 
fair lady! that one is—not you!” 

‘‘You are in a strange humor, prince,”’ said the 
widow, and the trembling of her voice and her 
quick breathing betrayed perceptibly her inward 
agitation. 

‘\No,”’ said Philip, “‘I am as reasonable, I 
assure you, as it is possible to be. I wish only 


But ° 


Let us part. I | 
esteem the marshal, and for my part, would not ‘ 


to repair a mischief. I have promised it to your 
husband.” 

“How?” exclaimed the terrified widow, ‘‘ you 
) have told the marshal all?” 
> «Not all—only what I knew.” 
The widow wruny her hands in violent agita- 
, tion. At length she asked—‘‘ where is my hus- 
band?” ' 

Philip pvinted to the Mameluke, who in a 
moment walked toward them. 

‘Prince!’ said the widow in a tone of inex- 
pressible rage—‘‘I will never forgive you this! 
I never thought a gentleman—a man capable of 
; such abominable -behaviour! You are a traitor. 
; My husband is a nobleman in Mameluke’s dress, 

and you a barbarian in the disguise of a noble- 

man! In this world you see me no more!” With 
; these words she turned proudly away from him, 
went up to the Mameluke, and was soon absorbed 
’ with him in earnest conversation. 
Philip laughed to himself, and said, ‘my sub- 
; stitute, the watchman, will find I am repairing 
his misdoings; I am not so bad at the part of a 
prince. I only hope he will go on as well as I 
have begun.” 
He went up to the dancers, and saw with satis- 
faction the beautiful Carmelite at the side of the 
, distressed Brahmin. As soon as the latter caught 
sight of the flame-colored mantle, he kissed his 
hand to him, and gave him to understand by signs 
that he was at the summit of felicity. Philip 
thought—‘“‘it is a pity I am not really a prince. 
The people would soon be delighted with me. 

There is nothing in the world easier than to be 
; a prince. With a single word he can do more 
} than the best lawyer with a long speech. He 
{can speak freely, and go straight to the point. 
: Yes! if I were a prince—my Rose would be 
lost tome! No—TI would not be a prince!” 

He looked at the clock and saw it was half past 
‘eleven. The Mameluke came to him in haste, 
drew him aside and gave him a paper. ‘‘ Prince,”’ 
i cried he, ‘‘I could fall at your feet and thank you 
; for what you have done. I am reconciled to my 
; You have broken her heart; but it is for 
‘ the best. We shall leave the city to-night, and 
; travel to Poland, where we shall stay. Fare- 
; well! Whenever the time comes—I shall be 
ready to give my life in the service of your royal 
My gratitude is eternal. 


° wife. 


highness. 
Farewell!” 
; ‘*Stop,” cried Philip, as the marshal turned 
} away; ‘“‘what am I to do with this paper?” 


$ 
The marshal answered—‘‘it is the amount I 


Farewell! 


lost at hazard to your highness last week. I had 
forgotten it before; but must settle my debts 
before my departure.” 
disappeared. 


Saying this, the marshal 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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As we issue our fashions very early in March, and 
before the weather has altogether lost its inclemency, 
we shall principally confine ourselves to indoor cos- 
tumes, appending, however, a few remarks on walking 
and carriage doveme for spring weather. The plate 
represents four destengwé costumes for evering. 

Fic. 1.—A Sorree Dress of white tarlatane: 
skirt made full and ornamented with three bunches of 3 
roses: pointed low corsage, the top part decorated with ; 
folds of muslin, and is attached in the centre with a ? 
bunch of roses, a bunch of the same on the extremity ? 
of the short sleeve: long white kid gloves; hair curled 
and trimmed with roses. : 

Fie. 1.—Futt Dress.—This costume is composed ; 
of pale blue satin; the skirt, which is ample in its > 
width, being ornamented with a succession of rows of } 
blue and silver gauze ribbon of different widths, gra- 
dually narrowing upward; plain low pointed corsage; 
the waist surrounded with a very narrow kind of van- ; 
dyked frilling bound with silver ribbon; up the centre 
of the corsage is placed a fancy ornament of pearls, the ; 
upper part of the corsage having a row of silver form- } 
ing a heading; the short sleeve is entirely formed of ? 
three double frillings put on moderately full; the top of ; 
the long white gloves surrounded with a narrow fulling ; 
of tale. The hair is handsomely decorated with three 5 
twisted ostrich feathers, and a mixture of pearls amongst 
the plaits of hair; the front part arranged in ringlets > 
confined with splendid silver-mounted front combs. 

Fic. m1.—Evenine Dress of silk, striped yellow 
and white, the white stripe being figured over with 
small pink roses; the jupe of this costume is made 
open, so as to show an under front breadth of yellow 
satin, joined on to the skirt by means of a rich black 
lace, which is put on plain, and ornamented with ° 
nauds of yellow satin ribbon. The corsage is made $ 
very low and pointed, @ triple conture, the two front 
pieces being composed of yellow satin, similar to the 
front of the skirt, and richly embroidered the whole 
length in gold. Mantille of black lace, the front part 
descending as low as the point of the corsage, and 3 
reaching no further than the side seams, so as to render 
the whole of the centre part visible. Very short sleeves 
and manchettes of black lace, raised or caught up with a } 
naud of yellow satin mbbon. 

Fic. 1v.—A Bari Dress of rich white satin; the : 
jupe splendidly ornamented with two broad flounces 
of point d’ Angleterre, the upper volant being caught 
up on the left side with a splendid passion flower, 
beautifully shaded, the green leaves being of velvet; 
plain corsage, and very short sleeves, which are en- 
tirely concealed by a rich lace derthe, meeting in th 
centre at the top of the corsage, and confined with 
flower similar to the one on the jupe. The hair simpl 
arranged with half-wreaths of pale pink shaded roses, 
the green leaves which are attached being very small, 
and forming in a kind of point on the top of the head, 
where they are attached together. 

Capotes.—These vary little in form, the change 
being so far in material. We observe that those 
made of satin are much in favor trimmed with velvet, 
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) gradually enlarging the edge of the dress. 


» ° far back on the head. 
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particularly morning ones; when they are made in light 
colors no other trimming is used but ribbons; for a demi- 
toilette, velours épinglé is the material preferred, both 
in white, sky blue and pink; these are decorated with 
bouquets of small feathers posée upon the sides, or 
marabouts of the same,color as the material, edged 
with white. Another very becoming style of morning 
capote are those which are made in pale fawn color 
velours épinglé, lined with pale pink satin, and deco- 
rated with zeuds of pink ribbon in the interior, and 
slender leaves of the same material as the exterior 
falls of over each side of the crown, attached in-the 
centre, and on the top of the crown with a knot of the 
same. We have seen a very pretty capote of fancy 
straw, lined with pink silk, 


and decorated with a 


} otseau de paradis; feather and neuds of shaded straw 


colored ribbon. 
Watxine Dresses.—For the warmer weather of 


April we may suggest a dress of pretty pink and white 


; cachemire, made in the redingote style, and fastened 


down the centre front with zeuds of striped ribbon, 
attached in the centre with silver or enamelled buckles, 
Tight high 
corsage; plain double sleeves, the upper one descending 
no further than the elbow, and edged round with a plait- 
ing @ da veille of ribbon. Another costume for the month 
is a dress of rich lavender pou de sote, made in the 
pelisse form, meeting in the centre where it it cut in 
the form of a wave, edged with a broad white English 


? lace, and caught at regular distances with na@uds of 


lavender satin ribbon, forming three bows. Straight 
sleeve, fitting rather loose to the arm, edged with three 
rows of white lace, and sufficiently short to show an 
under sleeve of fulled muslin, surrounded at the wrist 
with a tripple frilling of very narrow lace; plain high 
corsage, and rounded waist. Castilian coats may be 
worn for April; rich cachemires will also be in vogue. 

Co1rrurEs.—They are of infinite variety, the gene- 
rality of them being, hcwever, formed @ da Fanchon, 
showing to great advantage the lace of which they are 
composed; a profusion of flowers are now also much 
used for the decorating of those pretty little caps called 


> jeune femme for a theatre; no style of coiffure can be 


better adapted (particularly becoming to young ladies) 
than those wreaths of gold or silver ribbons placed very 
We have observed that the most 
fashionable head-dresses are worn very shallow at the 
ears, and are more or less placed backward on the 
head; long drooping ends of ribbon des pompons, or 
branches of detached flowers, descending upon the 
neck, being the sole prolongements permitted in cozf- 
Sures & la mode. 

Srencers.—A favorite style for the spring will be to 
cut the boddice rather high, but opening in front with a 
slope like a vest, spencers will be very much in demand. 
These will be worked in cambric, lace, &c., according te 
the fancy of the owner. Many beautiful patterns have 
been imported this month, which we have had the plea- 
sure of seeing. 

Corat.—In London coral is just now all the rage, it 
having been successfully introduced by the young and 
beautlful Duchess of Aumale, 

Cotors.—For evening dress, light colors prevail, such 
as mazvé, pink, blue, pale lilac and white. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE BOOK OF EMBROIDERY.” 


For Hovusewives.—We give a few receipts, this 
month, in various little mattefs of housewifery, which, 
though simple, often are forgotten and cannot be found 
when wanted. 


TO CLEANSE GLOVES WITHOUT WETTING.—Lay the 
gloves upon a clean board, make a mixt,re of dried 
fulling-earth and powdered alum, and pass them over 
on each side with a common stiff brush: then sweep 
it off, and sprinkle them well with dry bran and whiting, 
and dust them well; this, if they be not exceedingly 
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greasy, will render them quite clean, but if they are ? 


much soiled take out the grease with crumbs of toasted 
bread, and powder of burnt bone: then pass them over 
with a woollen cloth dipped in fulling earth or alum 
powder: and in this manner they can be cleansed with- 
out wetting, which frequently shrinks and spoils them. 


To SCOUR CLOTHES COATS, PELISSES, &c —If a black, 
blue or brown coat, dry two ounces of fuller’s earth, 
and pour on it sufficient boiling water to dissolve it, 
and plaster with it the spots of grease: take a penny- 
worth of bullock’s gall, mix with it half a pint of stale 








PerFuME FoR GiLoves.—Take of damask or rose 
scent, half an ounce, the spirit of cloves and mace, 
each 2 drachm; frankincense, a quarter of an ounce. 
Mix them together, and lay them in papers, and when 
hard, press the gloves; they will take the scant in twenty- 
four hours, and hardly ever lose it. 


To PERFUME CLOTHES.—Take of oven-dried best 
cloves, cedar and rhuburb wood, each one ounce, beat 
them to a powder and sprinkle them in a box or chest, 
where they will creat2\a most beautiful scent, and pre- 
serve tae apparel against moths. 


Atmonp Paste —Take of blanched sweet almonds 
one pound, blanched bitter ditto, half a pound, sugar 
half a pound. Beat up with orange flower water. 


For THe Krrcuen.—We append a few receipts for 
the kitchen. 


METHOD OF PRESERVING Grapes.—Take a cask or 
barrel, inaccessible to the external air, and put into 
it a layer of bran, dried in an oven, or of ashes well 
dried and sifted. Upon this, place a layer of grapes 
well cleaned, and gathered in the afternoon of a dry 
day, before they are perfectly ripe. Proceed thus 


¢ with alternate layers of bran and grapes, till the 
> barrel is full, taking care that the grapes do not touch 
> each other, and to let the last layer be of bran; then 


urine, and a little boiling water; with a hard brush 3 


dipped in this liquor, brush spotted places. Then dip 
the coat in a bucket of cold spring water. When nearly 
dry, lay the nap right and pass a drop of oil of olives 
over the brush to finish it. 

If grey, drab, fawns, or maroons, cut yellow soap 
into thin slices, and pour water upon it to moisten it. 
Rub the greasy and dirty spots of the coat. Let it dry 
a little, and then brush it with warm water, repeating, 
if necessary, as at first, and use water a little hotter: 
rinse several times, in warm water, and finish as before. 


To EXTRACT GREASE SPOTS FROM SILKS AND COLORED 
MUSLINS.—Scrape French chalk, put it on the grease 
spot, and hold it near the fire, or over a warm iron, or 
waiter-plate, filled with boiling water. The grease will 
melt, and the Fredch chalk absorb it, brush or rub it off. 
Repeat if necessary 


To TAKE STAINS OUT OF SILK.—Mix together in a 
phial, two ounces of essence of lemon, one ounce of oil 
of turpentine. 

Grease and other spots in silks, are to be rubbed 
gently with a linen rag dipped in the above composition. 


To TAKE STAINS ovT oF Manocany.—Mix six 


salt of lemons (powdered) together. Drop a little on 
the stain, and rub it with a cork till it disappear. Wash 
off with cold water. 


To TAKE THE STAINS OF WINE OUT OF LINEN.—Hold 
them in milk that is boiling on the fire, and they will 
soon disappear. 


For tHe Boupoir.—The following receipts will be 
found useful. 


Cop CREAM FOR THE COMPLEXION.—Take an ounce 
of oil of sweet almonds, and half a drachm of each, of 
white wax and spermaceti, with a little balm. Melt 
these ingredients in a glazed pipkin, over hot ashes, 
and pour the solution into a marble mortar; stir it with 
the pestle until it becomes smooth and cold, then add 
gradually an ounce of rose or orange flower water; stir 
all the mixture till incorporated to resemble cream. 
This pomatum renders the skin at once supple and 
smooth. 


CoMMON ALMOND PaSTE.—Take six pounds of fresh 
almonds. Blanch and beat in a stone mortar, with a 
sufficient quantity of rose water; add a pound of finely 
drained honey, and mix the whole together. Exceed- 
ingly good for the hands. 


close the barrel, so that the air may not be able to 
penetrate, which is an essential point. Grapes thus 


: packed, will keep nine or even twelve months. To 
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restore them to their freshness, cut the end of the stalk 
of each bunch of grapes, and put that of white grapes 
tnto red wine, as you would put flowers into water, to 
revive or keep them fresh. 


To RESTORE BAD YEAst.—Mix with it a little flour, 
sugar, salt, brandy, and beer, and these will confer on 
it the qualities of good yeast. Good yeast may also be 
made by adding the same mixture to the grounds of ale. 


PRESERVING VINEGAR FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES.— 
Cork it up in glass bottles, set them on the fire with 
cold water, and as much hay or straw as will prevent 
them from knocking together; when the water nearly 
boils, take off the pan, and let the bottles remain in 
the ley a guarter of an hour. Vinegar thus prepared 
never loses its virtue, though kept many years, or 
occasionally left uncovered, and is peculiarly suitable 
for pickles. 


To JOIN GLASS TOGETHER.—Melt a little isinglass 
in spirits of wine, adding thereto about a fifth part of 


bi 5 ; water, and using a gentle heat: when gi melted 
ounces of spirits of salts, and half an ounce of rock 3 
3 unite glass so that the fracture will be hardly perceived., 


and mixed, it will form a transparent glue, which will 


For THE GarpEN.—As appropriate to the month we 
give the following: 


Atrine Srrawserry.—The process consists of 
sowing the seed on a moderate hot-bed in the begin- 
ning of April, and removing the plants, as soon as they 
have acquired sufficient strength, to beds in the open 
ground. They will begin to blossom after midsum- 
mer, and afford an abundant late autumnal crop. This 
strawberry ought always to be treated as annual plants. 


To RESTORE FLOWERS.—Most flowers begin to droop 
and fade after being kept during twenty-four hours in 
water. Place the flowers in scalding water, deep 
enough to cover about one-third of the length of the 
stem: by the time the water has become cold, the 
flowers will have become erect and fresh; cut off the 
ends, and put them into cold water. 


TO DESTROY INSECTS ON PLANTS.—Tie up some 
flowers of sulphur in a piece of muslin or fine linen, 
and this with the leaves of young shoots of plants 
should be dusted, or it may i thrown on them by 
means of a common swans-down puff, or even by a 
dredging-box. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Woman in the Nineteenth Century. By S. Mar- 
garet Fuller. 1 vol., 16 mo. Greely & McElrath, 
New York, 1845.—Whatever may be thought of the 
opinions advocated in this volume, every candid rea- 
der will acknowledge the author’s ability. Miss Ful- 
ler, indeed, is no common woman. She is a scholar 
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the stage. No mission can be more holy than that of 
a mother. As a wife, too, woman holds an exalted 
position. She is, wherever matrimony is not abused, 
the confidant, the adviser, the helpmate, often the 
guardian angel of the man; and not rarely do her 
words and example sustain the husband in disasters 


$ that would otherwise overwhelm his soul and consign 


and thinker, is earnest and high-souled, and longs, with ° 


almost a poet’s yearning, for the amelioration of man- ‘ 
kind. Her publication is a discussion of woman’s pre- } 


sent position and future destiny in society. As such it 
deserves a notice. 


Miss Fuller has traced the history of woman through + 


all ages and in all conditions, and has elucidated her 
subject lavishly with illustrations from ancient and 
modern literature. In the course of her remarks she 
advances some bold opinions. She doubts whether 
Christianity has elevated the position of the sex. She 
asserts that our present social system retards, instead 
of assisting the development of the intellect and heart 
of females. She thinks that woman is by no means on 


his fortunes to irremediable ruin. God has given to 
her a clearer sense of religion than to man, und whether 
this arises from sex or education, the resuli is still the 
same: it keeps alive, within the sacred penetralia of 
home, a reverance for things not of this earth, a longing 
for supernal happiness, and a treasure of comfort in the 


¢ darkest hours of sorrow, which would be unknown, 


? 


terms of equality with man—that she has power indeed, ‘ 


but not legitimate influence—that marriage, as at pre- 
sent viewed, makes the wife belong to the husband, 
instead of forming a whole with him. She denounces 
as a vulgar error the opinion that love is the whole ex- 


istence of woman. She seems to consider that sex / 


ought not necessarily to make any difference in avo- 
cation, and claims for woman the right, as well as the 
capacity, to plead at the bar, consult in the senate and 
thunder at the head of armies. With more truth she 
wages war against the present system of education. 

In some things we find no fault with Miss Fuller. 
That, in very many cases, woman fills a subordinate 
position, or is often little more than the favorite slave 
of a brutal husband, no one can deny. Neither will 
we assert that the female mind is inferior to that of 


if woman, as well as man, mingled promiscuously 
in the world, and lost, in its hard wear and tear, its 
knavery, its deceit, its meanness, the heavenly purity 
of character which now forms her brightest gem. As 
society is constituted in Christian countries woman is 
the priest who watches the sacred altar, man is but the 
Levite who draws the water and waits without. Would 
you change her situation? 

Nor is her influence less than that of the other sex. 
On the contrary it is even greater, and often more 
direct. If her throne is the fireside, her empire is 


} the world; if she rules by affection it is better than 


2 


governing by fear. To make home happy with the 
light of her smiles, as if an angel had come down and 
filled the room with radiance, is no unworthy task; to 


2 cheer the bed of sickness, to smooth the pillow of 
) remorse, to win the erring back to virtue, surely these 


reflect no disgrace on woman, surely these do not make 
her a slave. And we doubt very much whether the 
law which gives the husband the property of the wife, 
does not create a community of interest more powerful 
than could any other means which human wisdom has 
divined. In a thousand ways she exercises influence. 


: The very character of her ministrations enables her to 


the male, either in kind or in power. We believe that } 


a girl may be educated so as very nearly to resemble 


system may be made as capable of enduring fatigue. 


obtain it when all others, no matter of what sex, would 
fail. There is scarcely an event that transpires with 


{ which the influence of woman has not had something 
the boy in intellect, just as we know that her physical ; 


We admit that it is quite possible to make good sea- } 


captains instead of indifferent musicians out of girls ( 


deficient in tune; to turn young ladies into knavish } 
pettifoggers instead of cunning old maids; to teach a | 
bad woman to lie and cheat in the game of politics as 


well as in the game of cards; and to transmute with 
no great trouble, a scolding hoyden into a swearing 


‘ 


captain of hussars. Inthe same way nervous men might } 
be changed to seamstresses and meek boys into house- $ 


keepers. But we doubt whether society or human } 


nature would be the better for it. We are willing to 


4 


grant that many abuses toward woman exist in the { 


social system, but we are yet to be convinced that the 
whole system should, therefore, be overthrown, as it 


would be if the changes which Miss Fuller calls for § 


were to occur. As well might you destroy Christianity 


5 


for the sins of its professors. Nor does it follow that : 

; ar g 
woman, because her occupations differ from those of » 
man, is necessarily in a subordinate position. To our ° 


mind it is as important a work to mould the character 


of the rising generation as it is to rule that which is on ‘ 


to do: in the choice of a vocation for the child, in the 
destiny of an empire, in the artist's chef d’ouvre, her 
influence is felt. She inspired Raphael’s Madonna, 
she roused Europe against Napoleon’s despotism. And 
to all time she will continue to exercise influence. 

It is not in the social system, but in the abuses of 
that system where the evil lies: and against these, 
therefore, the argument should be directed. Marriage 
is a holy and sacred thing, yet it is far better that when 
improperly contracted it should continue, than be lightly 
broken, as in the case of Shelley, which Miss Fuller 
seems to favor. It is a choice of evils, and we believe 
the present doctrine of divorce less injurious than the 
more loose one of licentious France. But great care 
should be taken, in forming a matrimonial relation, 
that the parties to it are congenial in nature; for com- 
patability is of far more importance than splendor of 
fortune. And when joined in the connubial tie there 
should be a‘ perfect confidence between husband and 
wife, a mutual yielding to each others wishes, a love 
that should raise no questions as to which should be 
superior, but, in its self-sacrificing nature, ensure a 
perfect equality. 
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Modesty is, perhaps, the greatest charm of woman. 
It is to her like the halo around the Madonna’s head, 
and more than everything else causes that holy reve- 
rence with which the first love of man regards his 
future wife. To send woman ont into the arena, 
where she may declaim, as we have seen her, before 
a yelling mob, destroys this sentiment and injures her 
influence. You may call this prejudice on the part of 
man, but would not women despise him, in turn, if he 
took up the distaff? Each sex has its vocation, and 
any departure from it destroys the harinony of life. 

It is too often the case that persons, like Miss Ful- 
ler, take slight abuses for radical defects, and would 
overthrow a system when they should rather reform 
it. 

The Chimes, of some bells that rung the Old Year 
out and the New Yearin. vol. Lea & Blanchard, 
Philad., 1845.—This is second only to the ‘‘Christmas 
Carol.” It has less unity as a story, and the sequence 
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of the tale seems aimless, while, on the contrary, in the ° 
“Carol” the reformation of Scroggs is the practical ; 


effect of his visions. But if inferior in these respects, 
and in showing in every page thai it is an imitation of 
its predecessor, the ‘‘Chimes” has more thought, a 
larget scope of illustration, and is directed against 


public instead of private errors. The picture, drawn ; 
in this little volume, of the distress and slavery of the ? 


poor in England is truly harrowing. The characters of 
the baronet and alderman are admirable satires on 


false and hypocritical philanthropists. Will Fern is ; 
; published by G. B. Zeiber & Co. We have also the 


a terribly graphic sketch, wild, haggard, and fierce in 
every feature. Toby Veeks is one of those personages 
whom only Boz could create. In the History of Lilian 
there is deep pathos. Through every page of the work 
breathes that deep and earnest love for humanity, which, 


quite as much as his imagination, has tended to make 
Dickens so popular. The ‘‘Chimes” will amply repay ; 
; hands of the Harpers, who will continue it with its old 


a second reading. 

The edition before us is very neat, and is adorned 
with illustrations. Those who wish to preserve the 
book—and it is well worthy of a place in the library— 
should purchase this edition. 

Texas and the Gulf of Mexico; or, Yachting in the 
New World. By Mrs. Houstoun. 1 vol.,16 mo. G. 
B. Zeiber & Co., Philadelphia, 1845.—This is one of 
the pleasantest books of the season. The fair author 
is an Englishwoman, the wife apparently of a gentle- 
man of fortune. Being in ill-health, a voyage, in a pri- 
vate yacht to the West Indies was projected for her 
benefit. The vessel touched at Madeira, thence pro- 
ceeded to Barbadoes, and after visiting New Orleans 
and Galveston. stopped at Havana on the way home. 
Of all these places Mrs. Houstoun has given us agreea- 
ble sketches. In writing of the United States she dis- 
plays more liberality than is common to her country. 
Some of her remarks on our ladies we recommend 
to the sex as worthy of consideration. At times, how- 


ever, she is quite severe. She seems especially to 
reprobate the habit of young married people living in 
boarding-houses, and has an equal dislike to the neglect 
of attention too often shown here by the stronger sex to 
their wives. Mrs. Houstoun and her husband travelled 
some distance into the interior of Texas, of which she 
has given us a very interesting account. Her descrip- 
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tion of society in Havana is quite piquant. We recom- 
mend the work to our fair subscribers. 

White Lies. By Mrs. Opie. The Royal Sisters. 
By Agnes Strickland. The Fashionable Wife and 
Unfashionable Husband. By Mrs. Opie. Boston, 
Sexton and Kelt, 1845.—Here are three volumes, very 
neatly printed, of standard fictions, all so well appre- 
ciated by the public that praise would be superfluous. 
The romance by Miss Strickland is, perhaps, less known 
than the two others, but we have found it deeply inte- 
resting, both on account of the story and of the pictures 
of feudal manners. The time of the fiction is laid in 
the reign of Henry the Seventh of England. 

Remarks on the influence of Mental Cultwvatron 
and Mental Excitement upon Health. By Amariah 
Brigham, M.D. 1 vol.,16 mo. Lea & Blanchard, 
Philadelphia, 1845. This is the third edition of a 
work, which has been re-printed successfully in Eng- 
land, with a preface by MacNish, the author of the 
‘Anatomy of Drunkenness.” 
treatise, full of valuable statistics. The subject, too, 


It is a well digested 


is one of vast importance. An essay, in our present 
number, is on a somewhat similar theme, and those 
who desire to peruse the enquiry started there should 
avail themselves of this volume. 


New Pustications.—Among the books on our table 
are “Life and Exploits of the Duke of Wellington,” 


first number of ‘Frost’s Pictorial History of the 
World,” which promises from the specimen to be a 
superb work, far superior indeed to the illustrated 
History of the United States by the same artists. 
Dunnigan still maintains, with spirit, his illuminated 
Bible. Verplanck’s Shakspeare has passed into the 


splendor. Littell’s “Living Age” is one of the best 
publications of the day, for it gives weekly the cream 
of the Foreign Reviews, newspapers and magazines. 
“Scenes in Georgia” is the title of a mirth-moving 
volume just issued by Carey & Hart: the writer is the 
author of ‘‘ Major Jones’s Courtship.” 


ANTIQUE CostumMEsS.—We have a favorite idea of 
illustrating the different fashions in female attire, pre- 
valent in modern Europe from the Conquest up to a 
comparatively late period, by engravings copied from 
authentic sources. The picture of “Gabrielle” was 
executed for us in pursuance of this notion, and repre- 
sents a young female of noble rank in the dress of the 
court of Charles VII. of France, the age of Joan d’Arc. 
Our fair readers will notice that the difference in cos- 
tume between that day and this is not so very striking, 
the quaint head-dress being the most curious part of the 
attire. 


Errata.—In our March number, at the beginning 
of the article entitled ‘Our Femate Porrs—Mrs. E. 
F. Ellett”—read “ born about the year 1816” instead of 
1810. 
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